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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Rationale 

The  traditional  view  of  behavior  Is  that  the  individual  is  an  or- 
ganism responding  to  external  stimuli. '»2  Such  a position  holds  that  be- 
havior can  be  understood  from  the  observer's  frame  of  reference.  How- 
ever, psychologists  such  as  Abt, 3 Allport,4  Combs  and  Snygg.5  and  Frank6 
have  suggested  that  this  way  of  studying  the  individual  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  complex  nature  of  behavior.  These  theorists  maintain  that 
behavior  can  better  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  field  in  which  it 
occurs. 


Perceptual  theory  holds  that  behavior  is  the  result  of  the  inter- 
pretation the  individual  makes  of  his  situation  at  the  time  of  behaving. 

'John  B.  Watson,  Behavior! sm.  New  York:  Norton,  1925. 

AnelvsU2f?T.?0nard|and  ^al  ‘ff*  £acaanality  and  psy9hothej.qpy:  ap 

in  TerrjS.p.,,, Learning,  Thinking,  and  Culture.  New  York:  McGraw, 

• 950. 

^Lawrence  E.  Abt,  "A  Theory  of  Projective  Psychology,"  Pro i ec- 
JLlye  Psy^holp^.  ed.  Lawrence  E.  Abt  and  Leopold  Beliak,  New  York: 

Grove  Press,  1959,  33-66. 


1955. 


Cordon  W,  Aiiport,  Becomi nc^.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 


-'Arthur  W.  Combs  and  Donald  Snygg,  Individual  Behavior.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1959. 

***  V>»  jp. 

i.*  i.  L'Lawre"c®  K*  Frank,  "Projective  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Person- 
a,ltY*  Journal  of  Psychology.  8,  1947,  389-413. 
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Thus,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  studying  behavior  from  the  frame  of  ref- 
erence of  the  behaver. 


Combs  and  Snygg^  base  their  perceptual  view  of  behavior  on  the 
field  concept.  These  theorists  suggest  that  the  individual  exists  in  a 
private  world  of  which  he  is  center.  They  have  referred  to  this  private 
world  as  the  phenomenal  field,  the  perceptual  field,  or  the  universe  of 
experience  in  which  each  person  lives.  The  personal  meanings,  or  percep- 
tions, which  make  up  the  phenomenal  field  represent  reality  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  It  is  in  these  terms  that  he  behaves. 

The  individual  differentiates  elements  in  his  phenomenal  field 
and  thus  determines  the  nature  of  his  perceptions.  All  perceptions  are 
not  equally  clear  to  the  person  at  the  same  time  and  some  may  never  come 
Into  sharp  focus.  However,  even  those  personal  meanings  which  are  only 
vague  influence  behavior.  There  is  continuous  change  in  the  individual's 
differentiations  of  the  phenomenal  field  and  it  is  the  organization  of 
perceptions  at  the  moment  of  behavior  which  determines  what  he  will  do. 

Some  perceptions  are  so  important  to  the  individual  that  he  re- 
gards them  as  the  very  essence  of  self  and  much  of  his  behavior  is  in 
terms  of  these  personal  meanings.  This  organization  has  been  called  the 
self  concept,  an  Important  theoretical  construct  in  most  current  person- 
ality formulations.2 

A great  deal  of  modern  research  has  been  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  self  concept  as  an  important  way  of  understanding  human 

* Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit. 

^Calvin  S.  Hall  and  Gardner  Lindzey,  Theories  of  Personality. 

New  York:  Wiley,  1957.  *+62. 
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behavior.  However*  the  literature  reflects  a great  deal  of  confusion 
over  the  use  of  the  terras  self  report  and  self  concept.  Host  studies 
purporting  to  measure  the  self  concept  are  actually  studies  of  the  self 
report.1  There  is  need  to  know  more  about  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  self  report  and  the  self  concept.  This  study  is  designed  to 
shed  further  light  on  this  important  question. 


Definition  of  Terras 

Adequate  definition  of  terms  does  not  seem  to  appear  in  existing 
self  concept  research  literature.'  To  clarify  the  theoretical  orienta- 
tion of  the  present  study  certain  terras  should  be  defined  at  this  point. 

A.  Self  report:  the  individual's  self  description  as  he 

reports  it  to  an  outsider.  It  represents  what  the  in- 
dividual savs  he  is  and  reveals  to  some  degree  what  is 
going  on  within  the  organism. 

B.  Perceptions:  the  personal  meanings  that  accrue  to  an 

Individual  as  he  interprets  his  experience. 

C.  Self  concept:  an  organization  of  the  very  important 

or  central  perceptions  of  self  which  seem  most  vital 
to  the  individual  himself. 

D.  Inferred  self  concept:  the  impressions  which  the  ob- 

server derives  of  an  individual's  self  perceptions  as 
revealed  by  his  behavior. 

E.  Social  expectancy:  the  individual's  belief  about  what 

Is  required  of  him  by  others  in  a particular  situation. 

F.  Urgency  of  social  expectancy:  the  degree  of  the  indi- 

vidual's awareness  of  the  desirability  of  behaving  in 
ways  he  believes  are  expected  of  him. 


^Arthur  W.  Combs,  Daniel  W.  Soper,  and  Clifford  C.  Courson,  'The 
Measurement  of  Self  Concept  and  Self  Report,"  Educational  and  Psychologi- 
cal Measurement.  1963,  23,  493-500. 


2Arthur  W.  Combs  and  Daniel  W.  Soper,  'The  Self,  its  Derivate 
Terms  and  Research,"  Journal  of  Individual  Psychology.  1957,  13,  134-145. 
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C.  Projective  technique:  a method  of  gaining  insight  into 

an  individual's  perceptual  organization  by  presenting 
him  with  a relatively  unstructured  task  and  allowing 
him  to  assign  his  own  meanings  to  the  situation.  It 
is  assumed  that  freedom  to  respond  will  make  It  possi- 
ble  for  the  subject  to  reveal  characteristic  ways  of 
behavi ng . 


Backflround  of  the  Problem 

This  research  was  designed  in  an  attempt  to  explore  in  greater 
detail  the  relationship  of  self  report  to  self  concept.  In  addition,  it 
seeks  to  examine  the  effects  of  one  variable  which  has  been  suggested  as 
having  important  bearing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  self  report.  The  research 
also  seeks  to  test  whether  a given  subject  wi 1 1 be  more  readily  recognized 
from  his  self  report  or  from  his  inferred  self  concept. 

The  Self  Report 

Some  researchers  seem  to  accept  the  self  report  as  having  a one- 
to-one  relationship  with  the  self  concept  but  this  is  not  in  accord  with 
perceptual  theory.  Combs  and  Snygg*  believe  that  the  self  report  and  the 
self  concept  are  quite  different.  They  state  that  the  self  report  Is  a 
behavior  while  the  self  concept  is  a perceptual  organization  which  can  be 
inferred  from  behavior. 

The  self  report  may  be  determined  from  a rating  scale,  a check- 
list, a Q-sort,  a questionnaire,  or  similar  device.  Regardless  of  its 
form  it  is  a method  of  personality  Inquiry  which  asks  an  individual  to 
report  his  own  behavior  In  descriptive  categories  and,  thus,  calls  for 
introspection,  a method  of  psychology  which  was  seriously  questioned  half 

* Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit..  4t0. 
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a century  ago.  Introspection! sts  were  interested  only  in  the  subject's 
description  of  experience  and  attached  little  importance  to  the  personal 
meaning  that  experience  held  for  the  individual.* 

Several  writers  have  pointed  out  the  inadequacies  of  introspec- 
tion.  AH  port  asserts  that  Introspection  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  language  because  much  experience  cannot  be  verbally  reported.  Boring^ 
sees  the  method  as  unreliable  because  it  produces  results  which  cannot  be 
verified.  Osgood^*  states  that  language  is  not  the  mirror  of  thought  and 
seems  to  suggest  that  what  a person  says  about  himself  may  not  always  re- 
flect his  true  attitudes.  Ryle'*  says  that  introspection  falsely  supposes 
privileged  access  to  private  mental  events.  Therefore  the  assumption 
that  an  individual  will  reveal  on  request  intimate  self  perceptions  may 
not  ae  valid.  Hilgard^  believes  that  the  purely  introspective  approach 
is  so  contaminated  by  defense  mechanisms  and  self  deception  that  a dis- 
torted view  of  the  self  results. 


1 Edward  G.  Boring,  "A  History  of  Introspection,"  Psychological 
Bulletin.  1953.  8,  389*413. 


‘"Floyd  H.  All  port,  Iha>jJ.SS  o.f..£erceftt  i qn . ancL^he_Conc^t  ?f 
Structure.  New  York:  Wiley,  1955,  72. 


^Boring,  op.  cit. 


Charles  E.  Osgood,  M&jjqd and  Theory  in  Expert flPfltftl  feyffh9»<MY. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  I960,  647-648. 


^Gilbert  Ryle,  The  Concept  of  Hind.  London:  Hutchinson,  1949, 

163-165. 

“Ernest  Hilgard,  "Human  Motives  and  the  Concept  of  Self,"  The 
Sfatffac  of  Personality:  A Book  of  Readings,  ed.  Howard  Brand,  New  York: 

Wiley,  1954,  347-360. 
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Combs  and  Snygg1  list  six  reasons  why  the  self  report  is  not  a 
reliable  way  to  study  the  self  concept.  What  they  say  is  related  to  the 
above  comments  about  introspection  and  the  points  are  presented  here  be- 
cause they  are  a succinct  summary  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  self  report. 

A‘  I&e.c  larlty  -Sf„  the  s u b i ect  ' s awareness.  Hot  all  per- 
ceptions of  self  are  equally  clear  to  the  individual  at 
a given  time.  There  are  different  levels  of  awareness 
of  self,  and  many  meanings  exist  at  such  low  levels  of 
awareness  that  they  cannot  be  reported.  However,  be- 
havior Is  a product  of  the  total  perceptual  field  and 
even  vague  perceptions  Influence  behavior.  Many  aspects 
of  self  may  not  therefore  be  available  through  intro- 
spection as  in  the  self  report. 

B*  Ii3.e  lack  of  adequate  symbols  of  expression.  Many  per- 
ceptions cannot  be  expressed  verbally,  so  the  self  report 
leaves  untapped  important  Influences  on  behavior.  Also 
with  the  self  report  there  is  the  problem  of  the  mean- 
ing the  Individual  may  ascribe  to  words.  Since  people 
may  interpret  words  in  many  ways,  the  Items  of  a self 
report  may  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  subjects. 

This  uncontrolled  factor  influences  the  accuracy  of  the 
self  report. 

C * Ir_ged.<M)  from  threat  and  the  degree  of  personal  adequacy. 

The  person  who  feels  adequate  may  make  a self  report 
that  bears  high  relationship  to  his  self  concept.  The 
inadequate,  threatened  individual  will  perceive  threat 
in  self  disclosure  and  may  therefore  distort  his  re- 
sponses. Knowledge  of  the  subject's  degree  of  adequacy 
and  freedom  from  threat  is  not  available  to  the  investi- 
gator; therefore  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  self  report. 

D.  Change  in  field  organization.  Requesting  a person  to 
make  a self  report  causes  a change  in  his  perceptual 
organization  because  It  focuses  attention  on  specific 
aspects  of  self.  This  changes  what  can  be  reported 
since  the  perceptual  field  organized  with  respect  to 
an  external  goal  is  not  the  same  as  a field  organized 
for  expression  of  self. 


1 


Comes  and  Snygg,  op.  cit.. 


440-442. 
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cooperation  of  the  subject.  When  one  asks  a subject 
to  make  a self  report  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  the 
degree  of  the  subject's  cooperation.  For  this  reason 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  that  information 
given  by  a person  on  a seif  report  accurately  reveals 
his  self  perceptions. 

F • The  social  expectancy.  All  individuals  are  influ- 
enced to  some  degree  by  what  they  believe  others  ex- 
pect of  them.  Some  perceptions  of  self  may  not  seem 
to  the  individual  to  be  congruent  with  social  expect- 
ancy and  to  reveal  them  Is  to  risk  disapproval.  When 
asked  to  make  a self  report  a person  may  be  unable  to 
express  certain  aspects  of  self  which  he  sees  as  un- 
acceptable to  others. 


Ike  Inferred  Sgif  Cgpcppt 

Some  personality  theorists  question  the  reliability  of  the  self 
report  as  a means  of  studying  the  self  concept.  Their  belief  is  that 
understanding  of  the  individual's  perceptual  organization  comes  through 
inferences  based  on  observed  behavior. 

Projective  techniques  offer  one  method  of  eliciting  behavior  from 
which  inferences  can  be  made.  Projective  instruments  for  eliciting  be- 
havior should  meet  certain  requirements  to  be  consistent  with  perceptual 
theory. 


Unrestricted  Perceptual  Field 

The  stimulus  should  allow  the  total  perceptual  field  to  operate 
so  that  all  perceptions  remain  free  to  influence  behavior. 


Unspecific  Response 

The  manner  of  responding  should  be  unspecific  so  that  the  subject 
feels  no  need  to  restrict  self  expression. 
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Freedom  from  Threat 

The  situation  should  make  it  easy  for  the  individual  to  cooperate 
without  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  threat. 

Social  Expectancy  Minimized 

The  need  for  the  respondent  to  consider  the  acceptability  of  his 
behavior  to  others  should  not  be  apparent. 

Some  theorists1*2 * 4  view  projective  devices  as  methods  of  exploring 
persona]  meaning  that  are  in  accord  with  the  perceptual  frame  of  refer- 
ence. Projective  instruments  present  vague,  relatively  unstructured 
tasks  which  allow  a wide  variety  of  response.  The  underlying  assumption 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  makes  it  necessary  for  the  subject  to 
interpret  the  situation  in  terms  of  his  own  psychological  functioning.^'^ 
Frank-*  expands  on  this  when  he  explains  that  the  individual  will  show  his 
way  of  seeing  life,  his  meanings,  and  especially  his  feelings  as  he  re- 
sponds to  a projective  instrument. 

The  projective  stimulus  gives  the  subject  a situation  to  which  he 
can  give  his  own  meaning  and  organization.  Since  behavior  is  not  limited 
by  the  format  of  the  device  the  attention  of  the  Individual  is  not  di- 
rected toward  certain  aspects  of  self,  so  the  perceptual  field  can 

1 Combs  and  Snygg,  op,  cit. . 458. 

2Perci val  M.  Symonds,  Adolescent  Fantasy.  New  York:  Columbia 

University  Press,  1949,  6-7. 

3Anne  Anastas! , Psychological  Testing.  New  York:  MacMillan 

1954. 

4Symonds,  OP.  cit..  6. 

5f rank,  op.  cit. 
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maintain  its  organization  as  expressing  the  self.  Further  the  lack  of 
structure  in  the  stimulus  allows  the  perceptual  field  to  operate  without 
restriction  and  even  those  elements  of  self  of  which  the  person  is  not 
fully  aware  can  contribute  to  behavior. 

Freedom  of  interpretation  and  response  are  afforded  the  subject 
by  the  projective  approach.  Therefore  he  does  not  have  to  exercise  great 
care  in  word  choice  nor  does  he  have  to  categorize  his  response.  The  in- 

• *•••.*•  i ' i . ; V i : . . t ; j,J.  • L-»  i . W*'  • 1 » • { * f » )-  .• 

dividual  is  permitted  to  use  those  modes  of  expression  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  him. 

Usually  it  Is  not  difficult  to  secure  responses  from  the  subject 
when  the  projective  method  is  employed  because  the  instrument  appears  in- 
nocuous. This  characteristic  makes  it  easier  for  the  threatened,  inade- 
quate person  to  respond  because  the  examiner's  purpose  is  not  obvious  and 
the  subject  does  not  know  that  he  is  revealing  intimate  perceptions  of 
self  through  behavior.  Also  the  disguised  nature  of  the  projective  ap- 
proach lessens  the  influence  of  social  expectancy  since  the  individual 
can  escape  the  possibility  of  censure  by  attributing  his  products  to 
fantasy  having  no  relationship  to  himself. 

Sumnary 

The  self  report  Is  inadequate  for  studying  the  self  concept.  Ar- 

C 

gument  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  self  report  Is  an  external  ap- 
proach having  certain  inherent  variables  which  are  hard  to  control. 
Therefore,  self  description  is  an  unreliable  means  of  gaining  insight 
into  the  individual's  perceptual  world. 
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Projective  techniques  are  not  Influenced  as  greatly  by  those  var- 
iables which  make  the  self  report  inadequate.  Projective  method  is  con- 
sistent with  perceptual  theory.  The  inferred  self  concept  as  derived 
through  the  projective  approach  allows  more  insight  into  the  individual's 
perceptual  organization  than  does  the  self  report. 

Ite.2rate.laa 

■ ; 1 1 ; '■'=  ■ • : I , i . V ; , > , ! . ' . Y,,.i  i ■ 

Psychologists  find  the  self  concept  a useful  construct  in  study- 
ing the  Individual.  A survey  of  the  literature,  however,  indicates  wide 
acceptance  of  the  self  report  as  a means  of  investigation  of  the  self 
concept.  If  it  is  true  that  the  self  report  and  the  inferred  self  con- 
cept  are  quite  different  things,  then  much  "self  concept"  research  is 
questionable.  Thus  far  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  issue; 
indeed,  the  writer  found  only  one  research  report  in  the  literature  bear- 
ing on  the  question.*  Since  the  seif  concept  Is  Important  to  psycholo- 
gists it  seems  essential  that  research  inquiring  into  the  relationship  of 
the  self  report  to  the  inferred  self  concept  be  conducted.  The  present 
study  is  designed  to  make  a contribution  to  understanding  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  the  self  concept  cannot  be  measured  directly  but,  the- 
oretically, it  can  be  approached  through  Inference.  However,  even  this 
inference  should  provide  a more  accurate  description  of  the  self  concept 
than  that  provided  by  the  self  report. 

This  research  is  planned  to  investigate  the  relationship  of  self 
report  to  inferred  self  concept  and  observe  the  effect  of  social  expect- 
ancy on  each.  Further,  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  a teacher  who  is 

*Combs,  Soper,  and  Courson,  op.  cit. 
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well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  will  more  readily  recognize  individuals 
from  their  self  reports  or  from  inferences  made  by  a trained  observer. 

Hypotheses 

In  order  to  approach  the  problem  five  hypotheses  were  formulated. 
Hypothesis  1 

Phenomenological  theory  holds  that  the  self  report  and  the  in- 
ferred self  concept  are  not  synonymous.  Therefore,  the  two  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  correlate  highly  since  each  bears  a different  relationship  to 
the  self  concept. 

it  Is  predicted,  then,  that  the  self  report  and  the  inferred  self 
concept  will  show  little  correlation  when  each  is  obtained  in  a way  that 
protects  the  anonymity  of  the  subjects. 

Hmlhesi?  g 

The  self  report  is  influenced  by  the  subject's  willingness  to  re- 
veal to  others  his  intimate  perceptions  of  self.  When  an  individual  be- 
lieves that  his  self  report  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  by  the  in- 
vestigator, he  may  make  replies  which  he  would  be  reluctant  to  make  if  he 
knows  that  those  with  whom  he  is  in  close  association  will  have  access  to 
the  Information  he  supplies. 

It  is  predicted,  then,  that  unsigned  self  reports  will  show  lower 
correlation  with  self  reports  which  the  subjects  are  required  to  sign. 

Hypothesis  3 

To  the  individual,  the  projective  material  he  gives  does  not  seem 
so  revealing  of  self  as  does  his  self  report.  The  subject  is  often  quite 
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unaware  of  the  intent  of  projective  Inquiry  and  Is,  therefore,  less  able 
to  control  aspects  of  self  which  can  be  Inferred  from  his  behavior.  The 
perceptual  organization  of  the  self  concept,  according  to  theory,  is  rel- 
atively stable  and  consistency  of  behavior  is  likely  to  be  observed  re- 
gardless of  external  influences. 

It  is  predicted,  then,  that  there  will  be  high  correlation  be- 
tween inferred  self  concepts  obtained  when  subjects  believe  that  their 
responses  are  held  in  confidence  and  inferred  self  concepts  obtained  when 
the  subjects  know  that  their  responses  will  not  be  held  in  confidence. 

Hypothesis  4 

The  self  report  and  the  Inferred  self  concept  will  show  low  cor- 
relation because  each  bears  a different  relationship  to  the  self  concept. 
The  greater  influence  of  increasing  the  urgency  of  social  expectancy  on 
the  self  report  than  on  the  inferred  self  concept  will  tend  to  further 
reduce  the  correlation. 

It  is  predicted,  then,  that  the  correlation  between  signed  self 
reports  and  inferred  self  concepts  obtained  when  subjects  know  that  their 
responses  are  not  confidential  will  be  lower  than  the  correlation  between 
unsigned  self  reports  and  inferred  self  concepts  made  when  the  subjects 
believe  that  their  responses  are  confidential. 

H^epthesis 

The  inferred  self  concept  is  held  to  be  a more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  individual  than  is  his  own  self  report.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  person  should  be  more  readily  recognizable  from  the  Inferred 
self  concept  than  from  the  self  report. 

« 
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Kis  predicted,'  therefore,  that  the  teacher  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  children  participating  in  the  study  will  tend  to  recognize  indi- 
viduals more  readily  from  inferences  made  by  a trained  observer  than  from 
the  self  report. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 
Introduction 

Exami nation  of  the  research  literature  dealing  with  the  self  con- 
cept leads  to  two  generalizations.  First,  the  self  report  is  used  exten- 
sively in  self  concept  study.  This  Is  pointed  out  by  Strong  and  Feder1 
who  analyze  fifteen  devices  utilized  in  recent  years  and  all  of  these  are 
forms  of  the  self  report.  Morgan*  summarizes  nineteen  rating  scales, 
Q-sorts,  and  adjective  checklists  employed  in  self  concept  research. 
Wylie-*  lists  110  self  concept  instruments  which  are  actually  various 
types  of  the  self  report. 

The  second  generalization  is  that  most  of  the  research  relating 
to  the  self  concept  has  utilized  college  students  as  subjects  and  rela- 
tively little  investigation  into  the  self  concept  in  children  has  been 
undertaken/* 

* Dona id  J.  Strong  and  Daniel  Feder,  “Measurement  of  the  Self- 
Concept:  A Critique  of  the  Literature,"  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology. 

8,  1961,  170-178. 

jtf*  j*.- 

^Esther  M.  Morgan,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Self -Percept ions 
of  Aggressive  and  Withdrawn  Children,"  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
University  of  Florida,  1961,  15-18. 

3Ruth  C.  Wylie,  The  Seif-Concept:  A Critical  Survey  of  Pertinent 

Research  Literature.  Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1961, 

226-229. 


4lra  J.  Gordon  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  'The  Learner:  Self  and  Per- 

ception," Review  of  Educational  Research.  27,  1958,  433-443. 
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In  the  first  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  self  report  is 
influenced  in  an  unpredictable  way  by  certain  variables  aid  is,  there- 

! i 1 • | . • I 

fore,  a doubtful  means  of  studying  the  self  concept.  These  factors  are 
the  clarity  of  the  subject's  awareness,  the  lack  of  adequate  symbols  of 
expression,  the  cooperation  of  the  subject,  the  individual's  feelings  of 
personal  adequacy  and  freedom  from  threat,  the  change  in  the  perceptual 
field  organization  brought  about  by  the  request  for  the  report,  and  the 
influence  of  social  expectancy.  A survey  of  the  research  literature  pro- 
duces evidence  bearing  on  several  of  these  variables  and  a review  of 
these  studies  is  considered  under  four  categories. 

Research  Relating  to  the  Lack  of  Adequate 
Symbols  of  Expression 

Many  of  the  individual's  most  vital  self  perceptions  cannot  be 
expressed  verbally.  This  limits  the  information  a subject  is  able  to 
give  in  a self  report.  What  Is  reported  is  related  to  the  degree  of  com- 
munication which  the  researcher  can  establish  with  the  subject.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  which  are  used  in  the  self  report  device  is  open  to 
question  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  people  who  make  self  reports 
will  interpret  the  items  in  the  same  way. 

Loehlin^  studied  the  influence  of  word  meaning  on  self  descrip- 
tion. Seventy-one  college  undergraduates  were  asked  to  make  a series  of 
ratings  designed  to  determine  the  similarities  of  meaning  among  a set  of 
six  adjectival  concepts  as  well  as  the  relationship  of  the  subject's  self 
concept  to  each  of  the  concepts  in  the  set.  Consistent  individual 

—— — — ..—.i  " ■ — — I——  II—  HI  lll—l«  |l  _u 

Ijohn  C.  Loehlin,  “Word  Meaning  and  Self-Description,"  Journal  of 
Ab.ng.rmal  and  ^Soci  al  Psychology,  62,  1961,  28-34. 
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differences  In  meanings  assigned  to  words  were  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitude as  the  consistent  Individual  differences  In  the  use  of  the  words 
In  self  description.  The  author  points  out  the  hazard  in  using  self 
description  to  appraise  the  self  concept. 

The  designer  of  a self  report  instrument  encounters  another  dif- 
ficulty in  communication.  The  manner  in  which  the  directions  are  presented 
may  have  an  unrecognized  influence  on  what  the  subject  reports. 

Hills*  studied  the  effects  of  varying  instructions  on  the  results 
of  the  California  Test  of  Personality.  His  subjects  were  605  Annapolis 
midshipmen.  When  the  directions  required  the  completion  of  the  question- 
naire rapidly  the  results  were  different  from  those  yielded  by  an  equiva- 
lent form  with  instructions  to  deliberate  and  produce  accurate  answers. 
Hills  feels  that  the  traits  measured  under  two  sets  of  instructions  may 
not  be  the  same. 

The  style  In  which  the  items  of  a self  report  are  written  have 
been  shown  to  influence  the  responses.  Goldfried  and  McKenzie'  studied 
this  relationship.  By  writing  ten  aggressive  statements  in  seven  differ- 
ent styles  they  were  able  to  observe  the  influence  of  style  on  the  re- 
sponses of  their  210  college  undergraduate  subjects.  It  was  found  that 
both  social  desirability  and  frequency  of  endorsement  were  related  to 
item  style. 

•John  R.  Hills,  'The  Influence  of  Instructions  on  Personality  In- 
ventory Scores,"  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology.  8,  1961,  43-48. 

2Marvin  Goldfried  and  James  0.  McKenzie,  "Sex  Differences  in  Ef- 
fect of  Item  Style  on  Social  Desirability  and  Frequency  of  Endorsement," 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  26,  1962,  126-128. 
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tilood  reasoned  that  Item  ambiguity  had  an  influence  on  responses 
to  a rating  scale.  He  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  factor  when  he 
asked  eighty  adults  to  take  the  California  Authoritarian-Equal i tar I an 
scale.  Considerable  confusion  was  observed  in  an  item  which  stated  "Hus- 
bands should  help  their  wives  with  dishes  and  care  for  the  children." 
Twenty-four  of  the  subjects  were  asked  to  respond  to  three  forms  of  the 
item.  First,  as  it  was  originally  stated,  then  with  reference  to  the 
dishes  only,  and  finally  in  reference  to  caring  for  the  children  only. 
Blood  suggests  that  the  differential  reactions  to  the  separate  elements 
of  such  an  Item  manifested  by  his  subjects  indicates  that  confusion  can 
result  when  a complex  item  requires  a single  response. 

These  research  findings  indicate  the  problems  of  comnun i cat i on 
between  subject  and  investigator  when  a self  report  is  administered. 

There  is  evidence  that  word  meaning,  the  form  of  the  directions,  and  the 
style  in  which  the  items  are  written  may  exert  subtle  influences  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  self  report.  The  difficulty  of  controlling  these  makes 
the  information  gained  from  the  self  report  questionable  in  the  study  of 
the  self  concept. 

Research  Relating  to  the  Subject's  Cooperation 

When  an  examiner  asks  a subject  to  make  a self  report  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  information  yielded  will  accurately  reveal  self  atti- 
tudes. It  Is  possible  to  withhold  or  distort  intimate  material  about  self 

^Robert  0.  Blood,  Jr.,  "Respondent  Reaction  to  Ambiguity  Items  in 
an  Attitude  Scale,"  JournaJ.  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  50,  1955, 
402-403. 
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without  the  knowledge  of  the  researcher.  The  product  of  such  a self  re- 
port Is  of  little  value  in  learning  about  the  individual. 

Borlslow1  administered  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule 
to  98 col  lege  undergraduates  using  normal  conditions  of  self  appraisal. 

Two  weeks  later  he  divided  the  group  into  three  sections  and  readminis- 
tered the  instrument.  One  group  retook  the  test  under  the  original 
standard  directions,  the  second  was  directed  to  slant  responses  in  terms 
of  a personal  ideal  and  the  third  section  was  instructed  to  answer  in 
terms  of  social  desirability.  Correlations  between  the  two  administra- 
tions revealed  little  difference  for  the  control  section.  However,  the 
influence  of  a mental  set  to  fake  produced  personality  profiles  signifi- 
cantly different  from  those  obtained  under  self  appraisal  conditions  in 
the  two  experimental  groups. 

Korman  and  Coltharp  investigated  the  transparency  of  a self  re- 
port on  the  hypothesis  that  subjects  could  be  aware  of  its  intent.  Ninety 
college  students  completed  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  as  a 
part  of  a battery  of  tests  and  after  two  months  they  were  asked  to  match 
the  fifteen  personality  traits  measured  by  the  instrument  with  the  135 
items  it  contains.  Subjects  were  77  per  cent  successful  in  this  task  in- 
dicating awareness  of  the  purpose  of  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference 
Schedule.  Such  transparency  leaves  the  Instrument  open  to  faking. 

^Bernard  Borislow,  'The  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule 
(EPPS)  and  Fakabl 1 1 ty,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  k2,  1958,  22-27. 

^Maurice  Korman  and  Frances  Coltharp,  'Transparency  in  the  Edwards 
Personal  Preference  Schedule,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  26,  1962, 
379-382. 
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The  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  the  objective  of  a self  descrip- 
tion Inventory  on  the  results  was  studied  by  Krug1  who  asked  46  college 
upperclassmen  to  take  a battery  of  tests  as  a part  of  a psychology 
course.  The  first  administration  was  under  standard  self  appraisal  con- 
ditions. In  succeeding  administrations  the  subjects  were  asked  to  assume 
that  they  were  filling  out  the  inventory  to  apply  for  a position  requir- 
ing designated  personality  traits.  Krug  found  that  when  a set  to  respond 
in  terms  of  a certain  trait  was  Introduced,  the  scores  in  that  trait  rose 
in  the  Inventory  results. 

Wes man  administered  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  to  73 
college  upperclassmen  twice  at  an  Interval  of  one  week.  The  first  pre- 
sentation was  with  directions  to  respond  as  If  applying  for  a sales  posi- 
tion, The  second  time  the  subjects  were  instructed  to  reply  as  if  apply- 
ing for  a position  as  librarian  in  a small  towi>.  Wesman  found  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  results  and  concluded  that  his  experiment  fur- 
nished evidence  that  personality  inventories  are  susceptible  to  faking. 

Rabinowitz^  administered  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Aptitude  Inventory 
to  73  female  college  students  under  standard  instructions.  Then  the 
group  was  separated  into  three  sections  and  one  repeated  the  inventory 

^Robert  E.  Krug,  ’The  Effect  of  Specific  Selection  Sets  on  Forced 
Choice  Self-Descriptive  Inventory,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  42, 
1958,  89-92. 

Alexander  Wesman,  "Faking  Personality  Test  Scores  In  a Simulated 
Employment  Situation,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  36.  1952,  112-113. 

^William  Rabinowitz,  ’The  Fakability  of  the  Minnesota  Teacher 
Aptitude  Inventory,"  Educational  agd J^cholmi cal  Measurement.  14,  1954, 
657-664. 
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according  to  the  original  directions.  The  second  section  responded  in  a 
manner  which  reflected  permissive  teaching  attitudes  and  the  third  was 
directed  to  show  authoritarian  teaching  attitudes.  The  results  indicate 
little  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  results  for  the  section  which 
followed  the  standard  directions  both  times.  There  were,  however,  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  responses  of  the  two  experimental  groups 
when  the  results  were  compared. 

In  a replication  of  the  Rabinowitz  study,  Polmantier  and 
Ferguson^  used  the  same  method  with  137  graduate  students  and  found  re- 
sults compatible  with  the  previous  study.  They  assert  that  faking  must 
be  recognized  as  a possibility  if  subjects  are  attitudinally  oriented 

toward  representing  themselves  in  a certain  way. 

2 

Davids  employed  forty  male  college  students  to  study  the  effects 
of  experimentally  manipulated  motivation  on  measures  of  anxiety.  Half  of 
the  subjects  completed  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  and  a psychoso- 
matic inventory  as  volunteer  participants  in  a personality  research  proj- 
ect. The  others  responded  to  the  same  instruments  in  the  belief  that  one 
or  two  persons  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  for  po- 
sitions as  highly  paid  research  assistants.  The  volunteers  revealed  con- 
siderably more  manifest  anxiety  than  did  the  employment  seekers.  The  re- 
sults point  up  the  importance  of  the  conditions  under  which  a self  report 
is  made  on  the  outcome. 

*Paul  C.  Polmantier  and  John  L.  Ferguson,  "Faking  the  Minnesota 
Teacher  Aptitude  Inventory,"  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement, 
20,  I960,  79-82. 

^Anthony  Davids,  "Relations  Among  Several  Objective  Measures  of 
Anxiety  Under  Different  Conditions  of  Motivation,"  Journal  of  Consulting 
Psychology.  10,  1955,  275-279. 
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Six  applicants  for  therapy  who  later  declined  treatment  were 
studied  by  DymondJ  A comparison  of  self  descriptive  Q-sorts  at  the  time 
of  application  with  those  at  the  time  of  refusing  therapy  indicated 
better  adjustment  but  projective  tests  did  not  concur.  Oymond  suspects 
that  the  "better**  adjustment  reflected  on  the  second  Q-sort  is  actually 
denial  of  need  for  help.  This  sug^c^ts  that  an  individual  can  distort 
his  seif  report  according  to  his  purpose. 

This  review  points  out  that  the  self  report  may  be  influenced  by 
personal  motives  and  vulnerability  to  manipulation  makes  the  self  report 
a questionable  source  of  information  about  the  individual. 

Research  Relating  to  the  Influence  of 
Threat  on  the  Self  Report 

A person  who  feels  inadequate  may  distort  perceptions.  If  such  a 
person  sees  threat  in  revealing  his  self  he  will  make  an  inaccurate  self 
report.  The  examiner , having  no  knowledge  of  the  subject's  feelings  of 
Inadequacy,  may  accept  such  a self  description  as  reliable  and  thus  an 
undetermined  amount  of  contamination  in  the  research  results. 

Jacobs  and  Leventer^  examined  the  effects  of  stress  induced  by 
academic  examinations  and  threat  upon  scores  on  personality  tests.  They 
found  significant  differences  between  scores  on  a short  form  of  the  Min- 
nesota Muitiphasic  Personality  Inventory  administered  under  normal 

^Rosaline!  F.  Oymond,  "Adjustment  Change  in  the  Absence  of  Psycho- 
therapy," Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  19,  1955,  103-107. 

2 

Alfred  Jacobs  and  Seymore  Leventer,  "Response  to  Personality  In- 
ventories with  Situational  Stress,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology. 51.  1955,  449-451. 
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conditions  and  a readministration  under  conditions  which  led  the  subjects 
to  believe  that  they  were  making  less  than  average  progress  in  a college 
course. 

Taylor  and  Combs1  hypothesized  that  well-adjusted  children  in  the 
sixth  grade  were  better  able  to  accept  threatening  statements  about  them- 
selves than  were  their  less  well-adjusted  classmates.  A checklist  of 
twenty  damaging  statements  assumed  to  be  true  of  all  children  was  admin- 
istered to  205  pupils.  Analysis  of  results  showed  that  the  well-adjusted 
pupils  checked  significantly  more  self  damaging  statements  than  did  those 
of  poorer  adjustment. 

Spencer  administered  a device  intended  to  measure  personal  con- 
flict to  192  high  school  students  under  conditions  of  anonymity.  Follow- 
ing the  administration  the  subjects  were  requested  to  state  if  they  would 
have  made  the  same  responses  if  they  had  been  required  to  sign  their 
questionnaires.  Results  show  a significant  relationship  between  a low 
score  in  personality  conflict  and  willingness  to  let  responses  go  un- 
changed. As  conflict  scores  rose  so  did  the  subjects'  reluctance  to  let 
their  responses  stand.  This  suggests  that  the  greater  the  maladjustment 
in  the  individual  the  more  his  need  to  withhold  accurate  information  about 
his  self  perceptions. 

Research  evidence  tends  to  support  the  assertion  that  the  threat- 
ened person  will  make  an  inaccurate  self  report.  The  use  of  information 

^Charles  Taylor  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  "Self -Acceptance  and  Adjust- 
ment," Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  16,  1952,  89-91. 

^Douglas  Spencer,  ‘The  Frankness  of  Subjects  on  Personality  Meas- 
ures," Journal  of  Educat I ona 1 Psycho i oqv . 29,  1938,  26-35. 
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obtained  by  a self  report  to  study  the  self  concept  Is  open  to  question 
because  of  the  unpredictable  nature  of  this  variable. 

Research  Relating  to  the  Influence  of  Social 
Expectancy  on  the  Sel P Report 

The  principle  of  social  expectancy  implies  that  the  individual  is 
motivated  to  behave  in  ways  that  he  perceives  to  be  socially  desirable. 
The  strength  of  this  tendency  varies  with  the  individual  and  with  the 
situation.  Precise  Information  about  the  individual's  need  to  conform  to 
the  expectations  of  others  is  not  available  to  a researcher.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  this  factor  constitutes  an  uncontrolled  variable  which  will  in- 
fluence the  results  of  the  self  report. 

To  study  the  influence  of  social  desirability  on  various  forms  of 
the  self  report,  Kenny ^ administered  a rating  scale,  a questionnaire,  and 
a r-sort  to  university  students.  He  found  a high  correlation  between  the 
social  desirability  of  the  items,  as  determined  by  judges,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  endorsement.  The  results  suggest  that  social  desirability  op- 
erates significantly  in  the  three  forms  of  the  self  report  used  in  the 
study. 

2 

Edwards  hypothesized  that  social  desirability  functions  as  an 
uncontrolled  variable  in  the  0-sort.  He  had  50  men  and  50  women  college 
students  respond  to  a 0-sort  of  135  Items.  Results  were  studied  for 

^Douglas  T.  Kenny,  'The  Influence  of  Social  Desirability  on  Dis- 
crepancy Measures  between  Self  and  Ideal  Self,"  Journal  of  Consulting 
Psychology.  20,  1956,  315-318. 

2A1  len  L.  Edwards,  "Social  Desirability  and  Q-Sorts,"  Journal  of 
Consulting  Psychology,  19,  1955,  *+62. 
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relationship  with  Edward's  Social  Desirability  Scale  values  and  high  cor- 
relations were1 found  for  both  groups. 

Navaran  and  Stauffacher1  evaluated  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference 

! , : , , . i { 

Schedule  as  an  instrument  for  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  field  of 
nursing.  They  administered  the  instrument  to  25  nursing  students  and  one 
month  later  the  girls  separately  ranked  the  15  needs  sampled  by  the  in- 
strument so  that  they  ranged  from  most  to  least  characteristic  of  them- 
selves. Then  they  ranked  the  needs  again  in  order  of  social  desirability. 
The  correlation  between  self  description  and  social  desirability  was  .90, 
indicating  that  self  description  Is  so  heavily  influenced  by  social  de- 
sirability that  information  yielded  is  of  little  value. 

Research  suggests  that  self  reports  may  reflect  social  expectancy 
rather  than  accurate  self  information.  Since  the  amount  of  inaccuracy 
cannot  be  determined  complete  acceptance  of  self  description  is 
unjust!  fled. 

Research  Concerning  the  Relationship  of  S,ej_f 
Report  to  Projective  Response 

A few  investigators  have  compared  statements  about  self  with  the 
self  as  revealed  through  projective  responses  and  the  results  have  been 
conflicting.  Since  the  present  study  is  concerned  with  this  same  rela- 
tionship a summary  of  research  bearing  on  the  subject  is  presented  here. 


^Leslie  Navaran  and  James  C.  Stauffacher,  "Social  Desirability  as 
a Factor  in  Edward's  Personal  Preference  Schedule  Performance,"  Journal 
of  Consulting  Psychology,  18,  1954,  442. 
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Results  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  In  relation  to 
Rorschach  responses  were  studied  by  Bills.*  Twenty-eight  subjects  who 
indicated  the  greatest  discrepancy  between  self  concept  and  ideal  self 
also  showed  greater  signs  of  depression  on  the  Rorschach.  Conversely  the 
twenty-eight  subjects  with  the  least  discrepancies  on  the  Index  of  Ad- 
justment and  Values  gave  fewer  Rorschach  signs  of  depression.  This  sug- 

i 

gests  a high  relationship  between  the  self  concept  and  the  projective 
method. 

2 i 

La  Fon  used  146  female  college  undergraduates  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship of  responses  to  the  Brownfain  Self-Rating  Inventory  and 
Rorschach  material.  He  reports  a tendency  for  the  two  methods  to  corre- 
late but  not  at  a statistically  significant  level.  In  discussing  the 
limitations  of  the  study.  La  Fon  points  out  that  self  ratings  are  subject 
to  distortion  by  the  individual.  He  also  suggests  that  the  Rorschach  may 
not  be  sensitive  enough  to  differentiate  between  normals  with  respect  to 
specific  personality  traits. 

Combs,  Soper,  and  Courson^  had  trained  persons  use  observation, 
interview,  and  a picture  story  technique  to  make  inferences  about  the 
self  concepts  of  sixth-grade  children.  Inferences  as  to  the  nature  of 
each  child's  perceptions  of  self  were  scored  on  a self  concept  scale 
identical  in  form  to  one  completed  by  the  child  as  a self  report.  A 

*Robert  E.  Bills,  "Self -Concepts  and  Rorschach  Signs  of  Depres- 
sion," Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  18,  1954,  135-137. 

2F.  E.  La  Fon,  Behavior  on  the  Rorschach  Test  and  a Measure  of 
Self lAccept ance , 1 ' Psychological  Monographs.  68,  1954. 

^Combs,  Soper,  and  Courson,  op.  cit. 
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statistical  comparison  of  the  self  report  and  data  obtained  by  inference 
showed  extremely  low  correlation  Indicating  great  disparity  between  the 
two. 

Blair  and  Clark^  administered  the  California  Test  of  Personality 
and  a multiple  choice  form  of  the  Rorschach  to  382  ninth-grade  students. 
Analysis  of  the  results  show  very  low  correlation  and  the  authors  state 
that  the  two  tests  evidently  measure  only  to  a very  slight  degree  the 
same  aspects  of  personality. 

Linked  more  closely  with  the  present  study  are  those  research  ef- 
forts to  appraise  the  relationship  of  self  report  to  protocols  of  picture 
story  tests. 

Davids  and  his  colleagues*  tried  to  relate  measures  of  aggression 
derived  from  self  ratings,  clinical  ratings,  and  projective  protocols. 
They  administered  a self  rating  scale  designed  to  measure  aggression  and 
the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  to  twenty  male  college  students.  Each 
subject  was  also  rated  on  aggression  by  an  experienced  clinician.  When 
the  self  ratings  and  the  clinician's  ratings  were  analyzed  in  relation  to 
the  TAT  signs  of  aggression,  little  similarity  was  observed.  The  authors 
concluded  that  the  TAT  contributes  to  a case  record  by  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  in  fantasy  needs  that  rarely  gain  expression  in 

^Glen  M.  Blair  and  Ronald  W.  Clark,  "Personality  Adjustment  of 
Ninth  Grade  Pupils  as  Measured  by  the  Multiple  Choice  Rorschach  Test  and 
the  California  Test  of  Personality,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

37,  1946,  13-20. 

^Anthony  Davids,  Andrew  F.  Henry,  Charles  C.  McArtaur,  and  Leo  R. 
McNamara,  "Projection,  Self-Evaluation,  and  Clinical  Evaluation  of  Ag- 
gression," Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,.  19,  1955,  437-440. 
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behavior.  Further  they  stated  that  the  TAT  measures  something  different 
from  that  appraised  by  the  other  two  techniques. 

Child,  Frank,  and  Storm^  questioned  the  acceptance  of  self  ratings 
and  projective  responses  as  equivalent  when  such  a relationship  has  not 
oeen  established.  They  gave  a 200  item  rating  scale  to  more  than  100 
college  students,  who  also  took  a group  administered  Thematic  Appercep- 
tion Test.  The  findings  reflected  no  relationship  between  the  seif 
ratings  and  the  TAT  responses. 

Existing  research  does  not  define  the  relationship  of  seif  report 
to  self  concept  as  determined  from  projective  response.  Results  reported 
in  the  literature  vary  widely  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions. 

Summary 

A review  of  the  related  research  shows  that  the  self  report  is  a 
widely  used  means  of  self  concept  study.  It  is  also  apparent  that  most 
of  the  studies  have  employed  college  students  as  subjects  with  relatively 
little  interest  in  the  self  concept  in  children. 

There  Is  evidence  that  word  meaning,  the  directions  given,  and 
the  style  in  which  the  items  are  written  can  influence  the  individual's 
self  report.  Research  also  shows  that  v/hen  the  person  is  motivated  to  do 
so  he  can  distort  his  self  report  without  the  knowledge  of  the  investi- 
gator. Distortion  of  the  self  report  may  come  when  the  subject  wishes  to 
appear  to  have  certain  characteristics,  which  he  does  not  possess,  when 
he  feels  so  inadequate  that  self  revelation  presents  a threat,  or  when  he 
desires  to  conform  to  the  expectations  of  others. 

*1.  I».  Child,  Kitty  F.  Frank,  and  T . Storm,  "Self-ratings  and 
TAT:  Their  Relations  to  Each  Other  and  to  Childhood  Background,  Journal 

of  Personality.  25,  1956,  96-114. 
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Research  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  self  report  to  pro- 
jective  responses  has  produced  varying  results.  Some  studies  claim  high 
relationship  while  others  observe  little  similarity  In  the  results  of  the 
two  methods.  There  is  need  for  research  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
small  amount  of  existing  knowledge  about  the  self  report  as  a means  of 
studying  the  self  concept.  The  present  study  will  assess  the  relation- 
ship of  the  self  report  to  the  self  concept  as  Inferred  from  picture  story 
responses  of  sixth-grade  children. 

The  Importance  of  Studying  the  Self  Concept 
In  School-age  Children 

Relatively  few  studies  of  the  self  perceptions  of  children  appear 
in  the  literature,1  yet  theorists  point  out  the  Influence  of  the  individ- 
ual's self  concept  on  learning2**'1**5  and  rccent  research  supports  their 
views.  Lamy,^  for  example,  suggests  that  a child's  self  perceptions  are 
not  only  related  to,  but  may  be  factors  in,  his  subsequent  reading 

*lra  J.  Gordon  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  op.  cit. 

Arthur  W.  Combs,  Intelligence  from  the  Perceptual  Point  of 
Vlew*"  jouipa!  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  47,  1952,  662-673. 

^Daniel  W.  Soper  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  ’’Planning  Future  Research 
in  Education,"  Educat i ona 1 Leader sh i p . 5,  1957.  315-318. 

4Ro  art  E.  Bills,  "About  People  and  Teaching,"  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  School  Service.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1955.  7 

-'Arthur  T.  Jerslld,  In  Search  of  Self.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Pub- 

lications, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952,  114. 

^Hary  W.  Lamy,  “Relationship  of  Sel f -Percept ions  of  Early  Primary 
Children  to  Achievement  in  Reading,"  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation, 
University  of  Florida,  1962,  72-73. 
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achievement.  Her  study  indicates  that  reading  success  can  be  predicted 
from  children's  views  of  themselves  and  their  world  even  before  they  be- 
gin reading  instruction.  Research  inquiring  into  effective  ways  of  dis- 
covering the  child's  self  concept,  then,  may  produce  information  of  value 
to  educators. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE 

Introduction 

The  present  research  studied  the  relationship  of  self  report  to 
inferred  self  concept  and  examined  the  influence  of  a variable  on  each. 

It  was  designed  also  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  would  more  often  agree  with  the  child's  own 
self  report  or  with  the  inferred  self  concept  as  the  better  description 
of  the  indi vi dual . 

.fto-U pary  Steps 

Prior  to  beginning  the  research,  the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  county  where  the 
experiment  was  conducted.  That  official  approved  the  project  and  aided 
in  the  selection  of  four  elementary  schools  whose  principals  were  known 
to  encourage  research.  After  gaining  the  approval  of  these  principals  it 
was  ascertained  that  a total  of  twelve  sixth-grade  classes  were  available 
for  possible  participation.  However,  one  group  had  less  than  the  re- 
quired thirty  pupils  and  was  eliminated  from  consideration. 

With  the  sanction  of  each  of  the  principals,  the  writer  approached 
the  teachers  individually  to  acquaint  them  with  the  study  and  to  seek 
their  cooperation.  It  was  explained  that  one  sixth-grade  class  of  thirty 
or  more  pupils  would  be  selected  on  a random  basis  to  act  as  subjects. 
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Other  groups  would  have  important  parts  in  the  development  of  the  instru- 
ments and  procedures.  Each  of  the  teachers  agreed  to  cooperate  as  they 
might  be  requested. 

To  avoid  an  arbitrary  choice  the  name  of  each  teacher  was  written 
on  a file  card,  the  cards  were  shuffled,  and  a secretary  drew  one  card 
from  the  pile.  The  teacher  whose  name  appeared  on  the  card  became  the 
cooperating  teacher. 


The  Sample 

Sixth-grade  children  were  used  in  the  present  study.  Selection 
of  this  grade  level  was  based  on  two  factors.  One  of  the  research  in- 
struments was  a paper  and  pencil  test,  completion  of  which  depended  on 
the  child's  ability  to  read  and  to  make  discriminative  judgments  about 
himself.  When  a child  has  achieved  sixth-grade  status  In  a normal  school 
program.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  has  these  skills.  Also  the 
writer's  experience  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  and  as  a school  psy- 
cologist  has  afforded  him  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  children  of 
this  level  and  to  develop  some  understanding  of  them. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a Florida  county  which  has  experienced 
rapid  population  expansion  with  concomitant  growth  of  the  school  system. 
The  influx  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the  nation  has  provided  a kind 
of  cross  section  of  white  American  school  children. 

The  sixth-grade  class  participating  In  the  study  was  composed  of 
fifteen  boys  and  fifteen  girls.  They  ranged  in  chronological  age  from 
ten  years  and  three  months  to  thirteen  years  and  two  months,  with  a me- 
dian of  eleven  years  and  six  months.  I.Q.'s  as  measured  by  the  Pintner 
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General  Abilities  Test,  Intermediate  Battery,  Form  A,  ranged  from  89  to 
131  with  the  median  at  106.  All  of  the  children  had  attended  this  school 
for  at  least  one  full  year  before  entering  the  sixth  grade. 

Pfiyslppment  Qf  the  Research  ..Instruments 
To  test  the  hypotheses  required  two  research  Instruments,  one  a 
scale  which  could  be  used  by  the  children  to  directly  Indicate  their  self 
report  or  by  trained  observers  to  record  the  Inferred  self  concept,  and 
the  other  a procedure  for  eliciting  behavior  from  which  to  infer  the  self 
concept.  It  was  required  that  these  devices  be  capable  of  inquiring  into 
five  areas  of  perception  which  are  likely  to  be  expressed  in  the  school 
environments.  These  areas  were:  (I)  the  self,  (2)  the  self  In  relation 

to  others,  (3)  the  achieving  self,  (4)  the  self  in  school,  and  (5)  the 
physical  self. 

The  Self  Report -Seif  Concept  Scale 

There  are  several  forms  of  the  self  report  Including  question- 
naires, adjective  checklists,  ranking  procedures,  and  rating  scales. 

Since  detailed  information  about  each  of  these  methods  is  available  else- 
where1 * they  are  only  mentioned  here.  While  there  are  various  types  of 
the  self  report  they  have  certain  features  in  common:  (1)  the  Instru- 

ments are  in  printed  form,  (2)  the  subject  either  Is  asked  to  accept  or 
reject  certain  statements  as  being  descriptive  of  him,  or  he  is  requested 
to  estimate  to  what  degree  he  possesses  specific  traits,  (3)  the  aspects 
of  personality  explored  are  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  device,  and  (4) 

i j o !0S»ar,K‘  Buros*  Menial  Measurements  Yearbook.  High- 

land Park,  N.  J.:  Gryphon  Press,  1959. 
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the  subject's  responses  are  limited  to  prescribed  categories.  The  self 
report  designed  for  this  study  incorporated  all  of  these  characteristics. 

An  examination  of  recognized  self  report  instruments  revealed 
none  suited  to  the  present  study.  There  were  three  principal  reasons  for 
rejection:  (1)  many  contained  items  not  pertaining  to  the  self  concept; 

(2)  several  were  comprehensive  personality  inventories,  too  long  and 
complex  for  this  project;  and  (3)  none  were  found  which  clearly  Inquired 
into  the  areas  of  the  self  concept  which  were  the  concern  of  the  study. 
Since  an  appropriate  device  was  not  available  It  became  necessary  to  con- 
struct one  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  experiment. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  self  reports  the  rating  scale  appeared 
the  most  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  this  research.  The  rating  scale 
allows  the  subject  some  latitude  in  responding  so  that  he  does  not  have 
to  completely  accept  or  reject  statements  about  self;  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided to  indicate  to  what  degree  the  person  perceives  certain  qualities 
in  himself.  This  flexibility  lessens  the  confusion  children  sometimes 
experience  when  they  respond  to  questionnaires  requiring  Yes  or  No 
answers.  A rating  scale  should,  therefore,  provide  greater  accuracy  in 
the  self  report.  Another  important  factor  was  that  the  rating  scale 
could  be  used  as  a means  of  recording  the  inferred  self  concept  In  a form 
that  would  facilitate  the  observation  of  relationships  between  the  two 
methods  of  studying  the  individual. 

$5Ll.rd.q  Ot.  items . As  a point  of  departure  In  the  development  of 
the  self  report -self  concept  scale  it  was  assumed  that  people  tend  to 
consider  themselves  as  more  or  less  adequate  or  inadequate  in  a given  set 
of  circumstances.  The  adequate  person  has  an  essentially  positive  view 
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of  himself,  he  is  accepting  of  himself,  and  he  feels  a relationship  with 
others.  In  contrast,  the  inadequate  individual  regards  himself  nega- 
tively, is  unaccepting  of  the  person  he  Is,  and  has  little  identity  with 
others. 

Individuals  experience  differing  degrees  of  adequacy  of-  inade- 
quacy in  various  segments  of  their  perceptual  fields.  Adequacy  and  inad- 
equacy can  be  considered  as  opposite  poles  on  a continuum  with  a series 
of  intervening  positions.  By  stating  traits  positively  and  negatively 
and  placing  them  at  the  extreme  positions  of  a scale  the  individual  may 
be  provided  with  a way  of  communicating  his  self  perceptions  by  rating 
himself  In  those  characteristics.  The  initial  task,  then,  was  to  develop 
a pool  of  Items  which  could  be  organized  Into  a rating  scale  to  supply 
Insights  Into  these  perceptual  areas:  (I)  the  self,  (2)  the  self  in  re- 

lation to  others,  (3)  the  self  as  achieving,  (4)  the  self  in  school,  and 
(3)  the  physical  self. 

Two  of  the  writer's  colleagues  who  are  school  psychologists  aided 
In  compiling  a great  number  of  perceptions  children  could  have  of  them- 
selves in  the  school  environment.  These  were  recorded  on  file  cards  as 
they  occurred  to  the  writers  and  later  classified  according  to  the  per- 
ceptual areas  they  fit.  After  this  It  was  possible  to  make  the  following 
list  to  guide  the  construction  of  the  self  report. 

Uh.  ,s&Lf,‘  Individuals  may  have  varying  impressions  of 
themselves  in  terms  of: 

Personal  worthiness 
Intel  I igence 
Happi ness 

Satisfaction  with  self 
Freedom  to  express  self 
Ability  to  respond  to  others 
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2*  U?.$  sel f j n relation  to  others.  Subjects  may  have 
feelings  about  themselves  In  terms  of: 

Ability  to  attract  others 

Ability  to  hold  the  interest  of  others 

The  treatment  they  receive  from  others 

Sensitivity  to  people 

Ability  to  get  along  with  others 

The  trust  others  have  in  them 

3*  The  self  as  achieving.  People  may  have  views  of  them- 
selves in  terms  of: 

The  quality  of  their  ideas 
Capacity  to  cope  with  difficulty 
Persistence  In  task  completion 
Personal  fortitude 
Self  confidence 
General  competence 

The  self  in  school.  Pupils  may  have  varying  self 
attitudes  In  terms  of: 

General  school  performance 
Relationships  with  teachers 
Competence  In  reading 
Cooperation  with  others 
Class  participation 
Happiness  in  school 

5.  The  physical  self.  Persons  may  have  feelings  about 
themselves  in  terms  of: 

Physical  stamina 
Health 

Physical  strength 

Stature 

Appearance 

Competence  In  physical  activities 
Assisted  by  the  sane  colleagues,  the  writer  devised  six  items  for 
each  of  the  five  aspects  of  self  and  these  were  organized  into  a trial 
self  report.  The  research  Instrument,  then,  contained  thirty  pairs  of 
positive  and  negative  statements  at  opposite  ends  of  a five-point  scale. 


Thg.  Trial  Form  of  the  Self  Report -Sel f_ConcePt  Scale 

To  give  the  rating  scale  the  appearance  of  a general  Inventory 
the  items  of  each  classification  of  perceptions  were  scattered  throughout 
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the  instrument  In  such  a pattern  that  any  five  items  In  sequence  would 
include  one  statement  about  each  of  the  perceptual  areas  under  invest!* 
gation.  To  discourage  the  tendency  for  individuals  to  confine  responses 
to  one  end  of  the  scale  a few  items  were  reversed  so  that  positive  and 
negative  statements  did  not  always  run  in  the  same  direction. 

The  trial  scale  was  submitted  to  a field  test  by  administering  it 
to  a group  of  sixth-grade  pupils  similar  to  those  who  were  to  act  as  sub- 
jects in  the  experiment.  It  was  anticipated  that  boys  and  girls  could 
offer  comments  about  the  instrument  in  terms  of  clarity  of  the  items  and 
suitability  of  the  vocabulary.  Generally  the  device  seemed  acceptable  to 
the  children  with  the  exception  of  one  ambiguous  statement  and  some  minor 
vocabulary  confusions.  The  necessary  adjustments  were  made  and  the  young- 
sters were  asked  again  to  complete  the  scale.  This  time  little  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  and  the  pupils*  comments  Indicated  that  the  instru- 
ment was  comprehensible  to  sixth-grade  pupils. 

The  self  ratings  produced  in  the  second  trial  administration  were 
examined  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  all  positions  on  each  continuum 
drew  responses.  A tabulation  showed  that  nineteen  items  had  choices  at 
all  five  positions,  seven  were  checked  in  four  positions,  and  four  were 
mark-d  at  three  points.  On  the  basis  of  this  it  was  judged  that  the 
scale  was  capable  of  eliciting  a reasonable  variety  of  responses  from  in- 
dividuals. The  thirty  Items  as  they  appeared  In  the  final  instrument 
fol low. 


1 . I'm  good 
work 

in  school 

12345 

1 1 m not  good 
work 

In  school 

2.  Mostly  1 
ideas 

have  good 

12345 

My  ideas  are 

poor 
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3.  1 'm  a worthwhi le 

person 

12345 

1 'm  not  a worthwhi le 
person 

4.  I'm  pretty  strong 

12345 

1 'm  not  too  strong 

5.  Host  people  trust 
me 

12345 

Host  people  don't  trust 
me 

6.  Teachers  like  me 
pretty  wel 1 

12345 

Teachers  don't  like  me 
too  much 

7.  1 can  do  most 

things  well 

12345 

1 do  very  few  things 
wel  1 

8.  1 'm  a happy  person 

12345 

I'ra  an  unhappy  person 

9.  I'm  healthy 

12345 

1 'm  not  too  healthy 

10.  1 'm  popular 

12345 

1 'm  not  too  popular 

11.  I'm  a good  reader 

12345 

I'm  not  a good  reader 

12.  1 'm  a hard  worker 

12345 

I'm  not  a hard  worker 

13.  1 *m  very  shy 

12345 

1 'm  not  shy 

14.  1 don't  get  tired 

quickly 

12345 

1 get  tired  quickly 

15.  Other  people  find 
me  interesting 

12345 

I'm  not  too  interesting 
to  others 

16.  1 work  wel 1 with 

others  in  school 

12345 

1 don't  work  well  with 
others  in  school 

17.  I'm  pretty  brave 

12345 

I'm  not  too  brave 

18.  I'm  pretty  smart 

12345 

I'm  not  very  smart 

19.  I'm  not  tall  enough 

12345 

I'm  tall  enough 

20.  Host  people  are  fair 
with  me 

12345 

Host  people  are  unfair 
with  me 

21 . 1 don't  do  so  wel 1 

in  class  discussions 

12345 

1 do  wel 1 in  class 
dl scussions 

22.  1 handle  most  of  my 

problems  well 

12345 

1 can't  handle  my 
problems  very  well. 
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23. 

1 'm  a helpful 
person 

12345 

1 'm  not  too  helpful 

24. 

i 'm  good  looking 

12345 

I'm  not  too  good  looking 

25. 

Most  people  are  hard 
for  me  to  get  along 
with 

12345 

Most  people  are  easy  for 
me  to  get  along  with 

26. 

I'm  mostly  happy 
in  school 

12345 

I'm  mostly  unhappy 
in  school 

27. 

1 can  usually  finish 
what  1 start 

12345 

1 never  finish  most 
things 

28. 

1 'm  proud  of  me 

12345 

1 'm  not  too  proud  of  me 

29. 

1 handle  my  body  well 
in  sports  and  games 

12345 

1 don't  handle  my  body 
well  in  sports  and  games 

30. 

I'm  not  often  sorry 
for  others 

12345 

I'm  often  sorry  for  others 

BftfcftfWfnlntt  the  Consistency  of  the  Self  Report.  To  demonstrate 
that  boys  and  girls  could  shew  reasonable  consistency  on  two  self  ratings 
separated  by  an  Interval  of  time  the  instrument  was  administered  to  a 
class  of  thirty-one  sixth-grade  pupils.  After  one  month  there  was  a re- 
administration and  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  results  Indicated  that 
Individuals  rated  themselves  at  the  sane  point  on  the  scale  on  both  ad- 
ministrations 64.2  per  cent  of  the  time.  This  was  accepted  as  indicating 
sufficient  consistency  for  the  requirements  or  the  study.  A copy  of  the 
self  report  research  device  as  it  was  used  In  this  project  appears  in 
Appendix  1. 

Obtaining  Inferred  Self  Concept,  Rat i nas 

Perception  Is  a psychological  process  not  open  to  direct  observa- 
tion. However,  perceptual  theory  holds  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  about 
a person's  perceptions  of  self  through  inferences  based  on  a study  of  his 
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behavior.  If,  as  in  the  present  study,  the  Investigator  wishes  to  know 
about  a subject's  self  concept  in  a certain  area  of  his  phenomenal  field 
it  is  necessary  to  present  him  with  a stimulus  which  is  capable  of  elic- 
iting expressive  behavior  related  to  that  segment  of  the  field.  Studying 
the  individual  from  his  point  of  view  is  a complex  matter  requiring  a 
more  subtle  method  than  self  description. 

A number  of  ways  of  learning  about  the  Individual's  self  concept 
have  been  devised.  Combs,  Soper,  and  Courson’  have  developed  a technique 
in  which  trained  people  make  inferences  about  the  self  concepts  of  chil- 
dren after  considering  their  behavior  In  various  aspects  of  the  school 
environment.  Walsh2  used  play  situations  involving  dolls  to  gain  insight 
Into  the  perceptions  of  children. 

Ames  and  her  associates^  studied  children's  perceptions  in  terms 
of  their  responses  to  the  Rorschach  Inkblots*  Another  way  to  study  the 
individual  is  the  picture  story  technique  as  developed  by  Murray1*  and 
Symonds. ^ All  of  these  .methods  of  studying  behavior  are  applications  of 
the  projective  approach,  acceptable  to  perceptual  theory. 

’Arthur  W.  Combs,  Daniel  Soper,  and  Clifford  C.  Courson,  op.  eit. 

2inn  Wa  1 sh > s£Ur£oncept s At Br igiit-Bpys  with  learning  Plffi- 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  1956. 

^Louise  B.  ones,  Janet  Learned,  Ruth  W.  Metraux,  and  Richard 
Walker,  Child  Rorschach  Responses.  New  York:  Hoeber,  1952. 

^Henry  A.  Murray,  Thematic  Apperception  Test.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  19^*3- 

SPercival  M.  Symonds,  Symonds  Picture  Story  Test.  New  York: 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  19^8. 
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Projective  tests  provide  the  subject  with  a stimulus  having  no 
obvious  meaning  and  this  indefiniteness  makes  possible  a great  variety 
of  responses  which  reveal  individualized  ways  of  perceiving.^ 

££jJjg.rj.a  for^the  Inferred  Self  Ujn&ept.  Research  instrument.  In- 
sight into  a person's  perceptions  of  self  can  be  gained  through  analyzing 
the  content  of  stories  he  tells  about  pictures.  The  process  requires  the 
subject  to  devise  imaginative  stories  for  a series  of  pictures  which  are 
presented  one  at  a time.  The  pictures  are  purposely  vague  making  it  nec- 
essary for  the  individual  to  respond  in  terms  of  his  own  perceptions  and 
in  doing  so  his  behavior  yields  significant  information  about  hts  self 
concept . - 

When  the  picture  story  method  is  expected  to  furnish  information 
about  particular  kinds  of  perceptions  in  a designated  group  of  subjects 
certain  conditions  must  be  met.  In  the  present  study  interest  centered 
on  the  self  concepts  of  sixth-grade  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  environ- 
ment. The  following  criteria  for  the  pictures  were  set:  (1)  the  charac- 

ters portrayed  must  resemble  sixth-grade  youngsters  so  that  the  subjects 
would  have  some  sense  of  identity  with  them,  (2)  the  scenes  should  sug- 
gest in  a general  way  aspects  of  school,  (3)  most  of  the  pictures  should 
show  children  in  typical  interaction  with  others  but  a few  should  have 
only  one  character,  and  (4)  there  should  be  minimal  detail  so  that  re- 
sponses must  be  in  terms  of  the  individual's  own  interpretation.^ 

*Lee  J.  Cronbach,  Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing.  New  York: 
Harper,  I960,  26. 

^Perclval  M.  Symonds,  "Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Pictures  for 
the  investigation  of  Adolescent  Fantasy,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology.  34,  1939,  271-274. 
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s?.$l  action  Qf  the  Pictures.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  present 
project  it  was  not  feasible  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  well-known  picture 
story  tests.  The  Thematic  Apperception  Test1  and  the  Symonds  Picture 
Story  Test,2  for  example,  were  Inappropriate  because  the  characters  are 
obviously  not  grade-school  children.  Also  each  is  a general  approach  to 
personality  appraisal  not  necessarily  relating  to  the  school  environment 
as  needed  for  the  present  study.  Since  a suitable  Instrument  was  not 
available  an  original  picture  story  test  had  to  be  developed. 

Or.  Arthur  W.  Combs  made  available  a large  number  of  simple  black 
and  white  drawings  depicting  youngsters  in  a variety  of  school  scenes. 
From  this  collection  twenty-two  pictures  were  chosen  as  possibilities  for 
a research  instrument.  Several  copies  of  each  scene  were  made  by  a 
photocopy  process. 

To  judge  the  relative  stimulus  value,  thirty-three  sixth-grade 
pupils,  comprising  one  class,  were  asked  to  write  short  stories  about 
each  picture.  This  activity  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers  over  a 
period  of  ten  school  days  as  time  could  be  allowed  from  the  regular  school 
program.  The  teacher  was  given  a set  of  twenty-two  pictures  which  she 
was  asked  to  display  one  at  a time  as  the  youngsters  wrote  about  them. 
Directions  for  this  phase  consisted  of  a request  for  a written  story  for 
each  scene  which  would  tell  what  preceded  the  picture,  what  was  presently 
taking  place,  and  what  would  be  the  outcome.  It  was  stressed  particularly 
that  the  children  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  characters. 

*Henry  A.  Hurray,  op.  ci 

^Percival  H.  Symonds,  op.  cit. 
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The  stories  thus  produced  were  examined  and  scenes  which  elicited 
Inferior  responses  In  terms  of  length  and  quality  of  the  stories  were 
discarded.  By  this  process  of  elimination  the  pictures  seeming  to  have 
the  most  power  to  stimulate  children  were  ultimately  selected  and  the 
final  instrument  consisted  of  twelve  pictures  of  which  one  was  Intended 
for  a trial  item.  The  pictures  are  shown  in  Appendix  2 In  the  order  of 
presentation  to  the  subjects. 

Recording  the  Subjects*  Responses.  When  the  picture  story  was 
administered  to  the  pupils  participating  in  the  research  their  responses 
were  recorded  on  a disc  recorder.  This  adued  more  behavior  for  analysis 
since  It  revealed  voice  quality,  hesitancies,  exact  word  combinations, 
and  similar  material.  Porter1  found  that  Interpretations  made  from  re- 
corded counseling  sessions  were  as  useful  as  those  made  from  material 
written  by  the  observer. 

Analyst s of  the  ytorv  Content.  A plan  for  analyzing  the  content 
of  the  stories  was  devised  which  would  guide  the  researcher  and  others 
participating  in  the  study.  This  Is  presented  here  as  a set  of 
di rections. 

Directions  for  Analyzing 
the  Picture  Stories 

Introduction  and  Rationale 

You  are  cooperating  in  research  designed  to  assess  the  relation- 
ship of  the  self  report  to  the  Inferred  self  concept  in  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren. The  underlying  assunq>tion  is  that  greater  insight  into  a person's 


l£.  H.  Porter,  JT . , "The  Development  and  Evaluation  of  a Measure 
of  Counseling  Interview  Procedures,"  Educational  and  Psychological  Meas- 
urement. 3,  1943,  106-126  and  215-233. 
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self  perceptions  is  afforded  through  inference  based  on  behavior  than  can 
result  from  his  own  self  ratings. 

As  defined  for  this  experiment  perceptions  are  the  personal  mean* 
Ings  an  individual  derives  from  experience  because  of  the  unique  inter- 
pretations he  makes.  It  is  assumed  that  a person's  actions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  way  he  perceives  a situation. 

Perception  as  a psychological  process  cannot  be  directly  observed. 
However,  since  perception  motivates  behavior  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
some  knowledge  of  a subject's  personal  point  of  view  by  making  inferences 
from  his  behavior. 

This  study  employed  the  picture  story  technique  to  elicit  from 
boys  and  girls  behavior  expressive  of  the  self  in  the  school  environment. 
The  pictures  are  typical  of  those  used  in  projective  devices  for  studying 
personality.  Oetai 1 Is  lacking  so  the  subject  has  to  "fill  in"  according 
to  his  own  perception  as  he  makes  up  a story.  His  responses  reveal  some 
of  his  self  attitudes  through  the  way  he  structures  the  scenes.  A study 
of  the  individual's  behavior  as  he  reacted  to  the  pictures  should  allow 
inferring  his  self  concept. 

Basic  to  the  method  of  analyzing  the  story  content  and  inferring 
the  self  concept  is  the  assumption  that  Individuals  tend  to  see  them- 
selves as  more  or  less  adequate  in  the  various  areas  of  their  phenomenal 
fields.  The  present  research  is  concerned  with  certain  perceptions  sixth 
grade  children  hold  of  themselves  In  school.  These  perceptual  areas  are: 
(1)  the  self,  (2)  the  self  in  relation  to  others,  (3)  the  self  as  achiev- 
ing, (4)  the  self  in  school,  and  (5)  the  physical  self.  At  this  point  it 
is  necessary  to  present  In  some  detail  what  Is  meant  by  each  of  these 
perceptual  areas. 

1.  Perceptions  of  the  self 

The  adequate  pupil  will  see  himself  as  a person  of  worth 
possessing  enough  intelligence  to  deal  well  with  the  work 
of  school.  He  will  be  reasonably  accepting  of  himself 
and,  therefore,  happy  with  the  Individual  he  finds  him- 
self to  be.  He  feels  free  to  be  himself  and  he  responds 
positively  to  others.  The  inadequate  person  looks  on 
himself  as  lacking  personal  worth.  He  will  consider  his 
intellect  insufficient  to  t the  demands  of  school  and 
he  will  be  generally  unhappy  about  the  kind  of  being  he 
is.  Such  a person  will  inhibit  self  expression  and  he 
will  not  respond  freely  to  others. 

2.  Perceptions  of  self  in  relation  to  others 

The  adequate  person  will  feel  that  he  Is  attractive  to 
other  boys  and  girls  and  that  he  can  hold  their  interest. 

He  will  regard  himself  as  fairly  treated  and  trusted  by 
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people.  There  will  be  feelings  of  sensitivity  to  other 
humans  and  he  will  perceive  himself  as  able  to  get  along 
well  with  others.  The  inadequate  person  will  view  him- 
self as  holding  little  attraction  for  others  and  he  will 
tend  to  believe  that  people  are  not  much  interested  In 
him.  A child  of  this  kind  will  feel  that  he  does  not 
get  along  well  with  others  and  he  will  have  little  sensi- 
tivity toward  his  peers.  This  kind  of  individual  may 
doubt  that  others  trust  him  and  will  feel  that  he  is  often 
unfairly  treated. 

3.  Perceptions  of  self  as  achieving 

The  adequate  person  will  perceive  himself  as  capable  of 
producing  acceptable  Ideas.  He  sees  himself  as  able  to 
cope  with  frustrations  and  to  persist  In  completing  what 
he  has  started.  He  will  feel  that  he  has  personal  forti- 
tude in  risking  himself  and  he  will  be  generally  confi- 
dent of  his  competence  to  reach  his  goals. 

The  inadequate  pupil  will  tend  to  see  himself  as  having 
few  good  Ideas  and  he  will  feel  unable  to  deal  well  with 
Impediments  in  the  path  toward  a goal.  He  Is  likely  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  often  complete  that  which  he 
starts.  Such  a person  will  doubt  his  personal  fortitude 
and  will  feel  generally  unconfldent  that  he  can  succeed. 

4.  Perceptions  of  the  self  In  school 

In  school  the  adequate  youngster  will  feel  generally  able 
to  accomplish  his  work.  He  will  perceive  himself  as 
possessing  the  skill  to  read  well  and  he  will  be  mostly 
happy  with  school.  This  sort  of  person  will  feel  accepted 
by  teachers,  will  actively  participate  in  class,  and  will 
work  effectively  with  others. 

The  inadequate  person  will  believe  himself  to  uave  doubt- 
ful ability  to  accomplish  in  school.  He  will  feel  that  he 
lacks  reading  skill  and  he  will  not  be  happy  with  his 
school  experiences.  The  inadequate  person  will  doubt  that 
teachers  accept  him.  He  will  perceive  himself  as  a passive 
class  member  and  will  not  work  well  with  others. 

5.  Perceptions  of  the  physical  self 

As  a physical  being  in  the  school  environment  the  adequate 
person  will  perceive  himself  as  having  physical  stamina. 

He  will  see  himself  as  possessing  sufficient  strength  and 
health  to  function  well.  He  will  be  mostly  satisfied  with 
his  physical  appearance  and  his  stature.  Such  a person 
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will  have  a positive  view  of  his  ability  to  participate 
in  physical  activities. 

The  inadequate  child  will  see  hlraself  as  lacking  in 
physical  entrance  and  will  look  negatively  on  his 
muscular  strength.  He  may  be  doubtful  of  the  state 
of  his  health.  Such  a person  probably  will  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  general  appearance  and  his  stature. 

He  frequently  will  be  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  func- 
tion well  in  physical  activities  in  school. 

The  foregoing  Is  not  offered  as  an  exhaustive  listing  of  the  ways 
children  may  perceive  themselves  In  school  but  it  may  serve  as  a guide  in 
inferring  the  self  concepts  of  the  subjects  in  the  present  study. 

The  Task 

It  is  i (important  to  know  If  several  psychologists  analyzing  the 
picture  stories  Independently  will  arrive  at  similar  impressions  of  the 
subjects.  You  are  requested  to  serve  In  this  phase  of  the  experiment  by 
studying  ‘he  stories  produce  by  eight  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils  who 
participated  in  th®  research  project.  After  inferring  the  self  concept 
of  each  you  are  to  rate  him  on  a thirty-item,  five-point  scale.  One 
other  psychologist  is  also  studying  the  stories  and  will  rate  the  chil- 
dren. The  results  produced  by  the  two  cooperating  raters  and  those  of 
the  researcher  will  be  examined  for  statistical  relationships. 

Form  In  Which  Stories  are  Supplied 

The  usual  method  of  recording  picture  stories  is  for  the  examiner 
to  write  in  orief  form  what  the  subject  says  and  from  this  produce  a 
transcript  which  Is  studied  to  learn  of  the  person's  perceptions.  The 
present  research  departed  from  this  procedure  In  an  important  way  by  us- 
ing a disc  recorder  to  present  a greater  amount  of  each  subject's  be- 
havior. This  approach  was  taken  in  view  of  the  stress  which  perceptual 
theory  .laces  on  behavior  as  revealing  the  Individual's  perceptions.  It 
follows  that  the  more  of  the  person's  total  behavior  available  for  analy- 
sis the  more  accurate  will  be  the  observer's  inferences.  By  having  re- 
sponses closer  to  the  form,  originally  produced,  regard  can  be  given  to 
the  fflDPaC  in  which  the  child  tells  his  stories.  Significant  pauses, 
hesitancies,  grammar,  and  voice  quality  contribute  to  the  total  impres- 
sion of  the  individual  when  his  responses  are  available  just  as  he  made 
them.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  electrical  recording 
will  facilitate  efforts  to  infer  the  self  concept. 

Equipment  Supplied 

You  are  supplied  with  the  following: 

1.  Discs  containing  the  responses  of  eight  children  to 
the  picture  story  test. 


2.  A Gray  Audograph  for  playback  of  records. 

3.  Eight  copies  of  the  scale  to  be  used  In  rating  the 
individuals  in  terms  of  self  concept  as  inferred  by 
the  cooperating  examiner. 

4.  A set  of  the  pictures  to  which  the  subjects  responded. 


The  initial  step  in  analyzing  the  stories  should  be  to  listen  to 
all  of  a subject's  stories  and  to  study  each  picture  as  the  child  tells 
his  story.  This  will  give  the  observer  an  impression  of  the  general  tone 
of  the  individual's  products. 

On  the  second  play-through  the  objective  should  be  to  arrive  at 
some  impressions  about  the  narrator's  self  perceptions  as  adequate  or  In- 
adequate in  these  areas:  (I)  the  self,  (2)  the  self  In  relation  to 

others,  (3)  the  self  as  achieving,  (4)  the  self  in  school,  and  (5)  the 
physical  self. 

Oaring  this  play-through  it  may  be  desirable  to  stop  the  machine 
and  replay  portions  of  a record.  This  way  this  can  be  done  has  been  ex- 
plained to  each  of  the  cooperating  judges. 

When  the  observer  feels  that  he  has  the  necessary  Insight  into 
the  child's  perceptions  of  self  he  should  rate  the  child  on  the  self  de- 
scription scale  titled  "About  He." 


The  rating  scale  contains  six  items  for  each  of  the  five  aspects 
of  self  being  studied  in  the  experiment.  The  instrument  is  organized  so 
that  any  six  items  In  sequence  will  Include  one  inquiry  Into  each  of  the 
areas  of  self  perception.  It  will  ^e  helpful  for  you  to  know  which  items 
inquire  into  the  various  segments  of  the  self  concept.  This  information 
is  supplied  below: 

Area  of  Inquiry  Item  Numbers 


In  rating  the  individual  all  six  items  in  one  category  should  be 
scored  before  proceeding  with  the  next.  This  allows  the  rater  to  hold  in 
mind  the  general  Impression  of  the  subject  in  the  one  category  of  the 
self  concept.  It  is  anticipated  that  ratings  in  each  area  will  be 


Steps  in  Analyzing  the  Stories 


Rating  the  Individual 


The  self 

Self  in  relation  to  others 
Self  as  achieving 
Self  in  school 
The  physical  self 


3,  3,  13,  18,  23,  28 
5,  10,  15,  20,  25.  30 
2,  7,  12,  17.  22,  27 
1,  6,  II,  16,  21,  26 

4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29 
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reasonably  consistent.  For  example,  if  you  infer  that  a child  look  on 
himself  as  inadequate  In  reading  and  is  scored  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  scale  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  view  himself  as  good  In  school 
work  and  be  rated  on  the  positive  side  of  the  scale  because  reading  is 
essential  to  school  success. 

To  decide  the  exact  point  on  the  scale  to  assign  to  an  Individual 
keep  in  mind  that  the  extreme  positive  or  negative  positions  should  be 
marked  if  your  impressions  regarding  the  child's  feelings  of  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  are  quite  strong.  The  intermediate  positive  and  negative 
points  should  be  indicated  If  your  impressions  are  somewhat  less  pro- 
nounced. The  mid-point  should  be  utilized  only  after  careful  delibera- 
tion does  not  allow  you  to  score  one  of  the  other  four  positions.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  each  item  be  considered  carefully  in  terms  of  the 
inferences  you  have  made  and  the  basic  question  Is:  How  must  this  indi- 

vidual' feel  about  himself  In  this  particular  aspect  of  self? 

A»V  k. 

General  y the  positive  end  of  the  scale  is  toward  the  left  with 
succeeding  gradations  to  the  right  indicating  increasing  degrees  of  nega- 
tivism. However,  Items  13,  19,  21,  25,  and  30  are  reversed  with  the 
negative  side  to  the  left.  Caution  is  necessary  in  marking  these. 

When  you  have  rated  the  eight  Individuals  on  the  thirty  item 
scale,  your  task  is  completed.  Your  efforts  to  assist  In  this  study  are 
sincerely  appreciated.  7 

interpretation  of  Picture  Stories.  It  is  gener- 
ally necessary  to  demonstrate  reliability  of  a projective  technique  In 
two  ways.  One  way  is  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  several  scorers 
working  independently  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  about  an  Individual. 
The  second  way  is  to  ascertain  how  nearly  the  same  scorer  making  two 

4 

analyses  of  the  materia],  with  an  intervening  time  lapse,  reaches  similar 
conclusions. 

Qf  the.Ao.searchert s Ratings.  Approximately  five 
weeks  after  the  original  analyses  the  discs  containing  the  subjects  re- 
sponses were  stacked  and  from  this  pile  every  third  record  was  drawn. 

The  ten  sets  of  stories  thus  selected  were  reanalyzed  by  the  researcher 
as  a check  of  intrarater  consistency.  Comparison  of  the  positions  as- 
signed by  the  researcher  to  individuals  on  the  original  ratings  with 


those  of  the  reanalysis  revealed  that  In  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
Identical  values  were  assigned  each  time.  When  the  instrument  was  con- 
sidered as  a three-point  scale  with  positions  I and  2 indicating  the 
positive  side,  position  3 the  neutral,  the  positions  4 and  5 the  nega- 
tive, agreement  between  the  first  and  second  ratings  rose  to  83  per  cent. 

tej-sjency  pf  Cooperating  Analysts*  Rating.  The  final  step  in 
the  development  of  the  picture  story  test  was  to  determine  what  agreement 
could  be  reached  by  analysts  working  independently.  The  plan  was  to  com- 
pare the  ratings  of  two  other  psychologists  with  those  of  the  researcher 
using  eight  randomly  selected  cases. 

Two  psychologists  who  work  In  the  school  setting  served  as  coop- 
erating analysts.  Both  of  these  people  have  graduate  training  in  psy- 
chology beyond  the  Master's  degree  and  are  experienced  in  interpreting 
projective  material. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  cooperating  psychologists  would  ap- 
proach their  task  from  the  same  orientation  an  Instruction  period  was 
conducted.  The  initial  phase  involved  examination  of  the  directions  with 
emphasis  on  the  rationale  and  procedure.  At  this  time  details  of  the 
plan  of  analysis  were  presented  and  ambiguities  were  cleared  up. 

Next  one  set  of  recorded  responses  to  the  picture  story  test  by 
a sixth-grade  child  who  was  not  a part  of  the  experimental  group  was  pre- 
sented. The  cooperating  raters  scored  self  report  forms  according  to 
their  inferences  about  the  youngster's  concept  of  self.  The  results  were 
examined  and  where  wide  discrepancies  were  found  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  researcher  and  the  cooperating  raters  attentats  to  reconcile  the 
differences  were  made  by  explaining  the  writer's  point  of  view.  After 
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this  experience  It  was  assumed  that  the  analysts  were  In  reasonable 
agreement  with  the  examiner's  point  of  view  and  were  prepared  to  under- 
take independent  interpretations.  Each  person  worked  on  the  same  eight 
cases  and  completed  a self  report  form  for  each.  Agreement  was  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  two  raters  assigning  the  same  ratings  to  individuals 
on  the  thirty-item  scale.  Table  I shows  the  percentage  of  agreement  of 
the  two  judges  with  the  researcher  when  the  ratings  were  considered  first 
on  a five-point  scale  and  then  on  a three-point  scale.  In  this  table  "R" 
designates  the  researcher. 


TABLE  1 


PER  CENT  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THREE 
OF  PICTURE  STORIES 

JUDGES 

^qes 

Per  Cent  of  Agreement 
on  ^ive -point  Scale 

Per  Cent  of  Agreement 

R & 1 

69.6 

74.2 

1 & II 

52.9 

61.4 

R & II 

62.1 

66.8 

it  is  apparent  that  R and  I and  R and  II  agree  fairly  well  for 
this  type  of  analysis  and  that  I and  II  are  less  close  in  their 
judgments. 

£*gerj mental  Procedure 

LLrst  Administration  of_the  Self 
SflRprt-Self  Concept  Scale 

The  administration  of  the  self  report-self  concept  scale  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  project  was  early  In  Qcto  er  after  the  children  had 
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been  In  class  approximately  one  month.  The  youngsters  were  told  that 
people  interested  In  the  education  of  children  were  always  trying  to 
find  better  ways  to  help  them  learn.  The  experimenter  stated  tb*t  he 
thought  learning  was  related  to  two  things:  (1)  how  people  look  at  them- 

selves, and  (2)  how  imaginative  Individuals  are.  The  pupils  were  asked 
to  take  some  tests  that  would  help  explore  this  idea.  They  were  assured 
that  information  gained  from  them  would  not  be  revealed  to  school  people 
and  to  guarantee  this  they  did  not  have  to  sign  their  test  papers  nor 
would  they  have  to  make  their  names  known  to  the  examiner. 

On  the  following  morning  the  writer  arrived  at  school  In  advance 
of  the  pupils  and  placed  a self  report-self  concept  scale  inside  each 
desk.  These  blanks  were  coded  so  that  the  identity  of  the  person  making 
tne  report  could  be  ascertained.  When  school  began  the  researcher  an- 
nounced that  the  first  test  was  to  be  given  and  it  was  designed  to  find 
out  how  sixth  graders  feel  about  themselves.  The  subjects  were  informed 
that  they  would  find  the  tests  in  their  desks  and  they  were  asked  to  fol- 
low along  as  the  examiner  read  these  directions  to"  them. 

at  e thirty  items  that  will  allow  you  to  show  how  you 
see  yourself.  Each  item  is  made  up  of  two  statements  at  op- 
posite ends  of  a line  having  five  positions.  You  are  to  choose 
t.ie  2Qe  position  that  shows  how  you  feel  about  yourself  on  each 
line  and  make  a heavy  pencil  mark  there,  like  this  ( ).  Do  not 
mark  more  than  one  place  on  any  one  line.  If  you  change  your 
mind  you  may  erase  and  mark  another  choice.  There  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers  and  your  paper  will  probably  be  different  from 
anyone  else's.  It  is  best  to  make  up  your  mind  quickly  so 
don  t spend  too  much  time  on  any  item.  The-'?  no  time  limit 

but  most  of  you  should  finish  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less. 

At  this  point  the  practice  Item  appearing  on  the  page  with  the 
directions  was  presented  and  opportunity  was  given  for  the  subjects  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  their  task.  It  was  stressed  that  no  one  was  to  put 
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his  name  on  his  test  paper.  The  youngsters  were  then  allowed  to  proceed 
with  the  rating  scale,  in  an  effort  to  reinforce  the  appearance  of  pre- 
serving anonymity  the  papers  were  collected  by  the  teacher  and  the  re- 
searcher In  random  order  as  the  children  finished.  When  all  of  the  rat- 
ing scales  had  been  returned  the  experimenter  announced  that  he  would  re- 
turn In  one  week  with  a quite  different  kind  of  test. 

initial  Administration  of  the  Picture  Story  Test 

Ihe  Test i ng  Envl ronment . The  picture  story  test  was  designed  for 
individual  administration.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a suitable  room  af- 
fording privacy  and  a pleasant  atmosphere.  The  school  was  of  recent  con- 
st ruct i on  and  therefore  was  equipped  with  a conference  room  which  was 
made  available  for  the  experiment.  The  children  were  familiar  with  the 
room  because  it  is  frequently  utilized  as  a place  where  they  met  to  plan 
group  projects.  This  space  was  never  the  scene  of  unpleasant  activities 
and  so  would  not  oe  likely  to  create  tension  in  threatened  youngsters. 

Pnes.entati_QQ._Qf  the  Picture  Story  Test.  The  picture  story  test 
was  administered  by  the  researcher  to  three  children  daily  until  all 
thirty  had  responded.  It  was  arranged  that  the  teacher  would  designate 
the  subjects  from  day  to  day  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  appear. 

Blind  analysis  of  the  picture  stories  was  necessary  to  rule  out 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  researcher.  To  assure  anonymity,  an  alphabetized 
list  of  the  names  of  participating  youngsters  was  given  to  a secretary 
who  arbitrarily  assigned  numbers  1 through  30  to  the  names.  This  list 
was  retained  by  the  secretary  and  was  not  available  to  the  researcher. 

At  the  end  of  each  testing  session  the  cooperating  teacher  made  a list  of 
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the  three  youngsters  in  the  order  which  they  had  appeared  and  sealed  them 
in  an  envelope  which  was  delivered  to  the  secretary. 

As  each  child  appeared,  the  researcher  assigned  a number  to  the 
disc  used  to  record  his  stories,  according  to  the  order  of  his  appear- 
ance. Each  day  the  sealed  envelope  with  the  recordings  were  given  to  the 
secretary  who  assigned  the  appropriate  code  number. 

As  each  child  appeared,  the  researcher  attempted  to  establish  a 
working  relationship  by  encouraging  the  child  to  talk  about  school, 

i . , . 

sports,  hobbies,  and  aspirations  for  the  future.  When  the  child  appeared 
at  ease  the  picture  story  test  was  presented  according  to  these 
di rections: 

I'm  going  to  show  you  some  pictures  one  at  a time  and  I 
would  like  you  to  make  up  a story  about  each  one.  Remember, 
this  is  a test  of'  your  imagination  so  make  up  the  very  best 
story  you  can.  It  may  be  any  kind  of  story  about  the  people 
in  the  picture.  Tell  what  Is  happening,  what  led  up  to  it, 
and  now  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  No  one  who  knows  you 
will  find  out  what  kind  of  stories  you  tell  so  you  can  say 
anything  that  comes  to  mind  no  matter  how  it  may  sound. 

The  picture  story  test  contained  twelve  Items,  the  first  of  which 
was  a practice  item.  As  individuals  responded  to  the  practice  picture 
they  were  encouraged  to  make  free  use  of  imagination  and  the  examiner  at- 
tempted to  elicit  material  by  asking  nonleading  questions  such  as:  'Tell 

what  happened  then."  "How  will  it  turn  out?"  "What  is  this  person 
thinking;  ' When  the  subject  had  made  a satisfactory  response  the  exami- 
ner indicated  that  he  was  pleased  by  the  type  of  story  the  subject  sup- 
plied. It  was  stated  that  since  the  individual  had  now  practiced  he 
would  be  able  to  make  up  even  better  and  longer  stories.  The  eleven  pic- 
tures comprising  the  test  were  then  presented  in  the  prescribed  sequence 
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and  the  responses  were  electrically  recorded.  The  children  were  allowed 
freedom  of  expression  aid  the  examiner  refrained  from  questioning  except 
when  there  were  indications  that  a child  was  unable  to  continue  or  con- 
sidered his  story  complete  but  had  not  furnished  much  Insight  Into  hts 
perceptions  of  self.  Actually  most  of  the  youngsters  were  quite  spon- 
taneous and  required  little  urging  to  create  satisfactory  plots.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  a considerable  amount  of  questioning  was  necessary. 

Since  some  of  the  children  were  absent  on  the  day  they  were 
scheduled  for  the  picture  story  test,  It  took  thirteen  school  days  to  ad- 
minister the  test  to  the  thirty  pupils.  After  testing  was  completed  the 
examiner  appeared  before  the  class  to  thank  the  boys  and  girls  for  their 
cooperation  and  to  tell  them  he  had  obtained  much  valuable  information 
that  would  help  in  understanding  school  children. 

One  complete  set  of  responses  to  the  picture  story  test  Is  con- 
tained in  Appendix  3» 

Sgfrftnd  Adnp ni stratJon  of  the  Self  Report 

During  the  first  week  In  December,  approximately  six  weeks  after 
completing  the  first  administration  of  the  picture  story  test,  the  teacher 
indicated  to  the  class  that  the  researcher  was  enthused  over  the  Informa- 
tion he  had  gained  about  boys  and  girls  as  a result  of  the  testing.  She 
stated  that  a teacher  needs  to  know  a great  deal  about  individuals  If  she 
is  to  help  them  to  learn  and  apparently  the  researcher  had  developed  a 
way  of  finding  out  about  pupils.  The  teacher  explained  that  she  was 
aware  of  the  confidential  nature  of  the  material  produced  in  the  original 
research  and  she  could  not  have  access  to  the  results.  However,  she  felt 
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that  If  such  data  were  available  It  would  be  an  asset  in  working  with 
each  person  and,  therefore,  she  was  asking  that  they  repeat  the  tests  so 
that  the  results  could  be  made  a part  of  the  permanent  records.  The 
children  agreed  to  cooperate. 

The  researcher  met  the  class  for  the  second  administration  of  the 
self  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  He  explained  that  the 
testing  procedure  would  be  repeated  but  this  time  each  person  would  have 
to  sign  his  self  report.  It  was  stated  that  great  car#  should  be  exer- 
cised In  filling  out  the  rating  scale  because  the  results  would  be  used 
to  help  the  teacher  know  individuals  better.  The  self  report  was  pre- 
sented with  the  same  directions  used  the  first  time  except  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  request  that  the  papers  be  signed. 

Second_Adgji nlst ration  of  the  Picture  Story  Test 

The  second  administration  of  the  picture  story  test  was  under 
conditions  similar  to  the  original  presentation.  The  same  room  was  used 
but  the  directions  were  altered  to  stress  social  expectancy.  The  direc- 
tions were  as  follows: 

I'm  going  to  show  you  some  pictures  one  at  a time  and  you 
are  to  make  up  a story  about  each  one.  Remember,  I am  interested 
in  your  imagination  and  what  it  reveals  about  what  kind  of  a 
person  you  are.  You  may  tell  any  kind  of  story  about  the  people 
In  the  picture.  Tell  what  is  happening,  what  led  up  to  it,  and 
how  things  will  turn  out.  Your  stories  will  be  studied  to  see 
what  they  will  show  about  you  and  this  information  will  be  given 
to  your  teacher.  Be  sure  to  make  up  the  very  best  story  you  can. 

During  the  second  administration  of  the  picture  story  test  the 
children  tended  to  be  quite  spontaneous  and  rarely  did  the  researcher 
have  to  resort  to  extensive  questioning  to  elicit  stories  of  good 
qual i ty . 
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Self  Report  vs.  Inferred  Self  Concept; 

The  Teacher's  Judgments 

An  assertion  of  perceptual  theory  is  that  the  Inferred  self  con- 
cept provides  a better  description  of  the  individual  than  does  his  own 
self  report.  If  this  is  true,  the  teacher  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  would  tend  to  agree  with  inferred  self  concept  descriptions 
rather  than  self  reports  as  more  accurate  portrayals  of  individuals. 

Data  were  used  from  the  second  phase  of  the  experiment  when  so- 
cial expectancy  was  stressed.  This  choice  was  based  on  the  idea  that  in 
the  actual  school  situation  information  given  by  pupils  on  personality 
tests  would  probably  be  influenced  to  some  degree  by  social  expectancy. 
Therefore,  the  ratings  from  phase  two  more  closely  approximated  what 
would  be  yielded  in  an  actual  attempt  to  learn  about  children  in  the 
classroom. 

In  retrospect,  it  would  have  been  feasible  to  use  the  self  re- 
ports from  either  phase  of  the  experiment  since  the  introduction  of  so- 
cial expectancy  did  not  Influence  the  children's  self  ratings. 

The  results  of  the  signed  self  reports  were  reproduced  on  fresh 
rating  scales  by  use  of  a rubber  stamp.  The  results  of  the  second  admin- 
istration of  the  picture  story  test  were  reproduced  in  the  same  way. 

This  made  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  know  whether  she  was  examining 
a subject's  self  report  or  his  inferred  self  concept.  The  pile  of  rating 
scales  containing  paired  reproductions  of  the  self  report  and  the  inferred 
self  concept  was  given  to  the  teacher.  She  was  asked  to  select  the  one 
rating  scale  for  each  subject  which  she  believed  to  be  the  better  de- 
scription of  him. 
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Sanaa. 

Thirty  sixth-grade  youngsters  participated  In  this  study  which 
investigated  the  relationship  of  the  seif  report  to  the  inferred  self 
concept.  Five  areas  of  perceptions  centering  around  the  school  environ- 
ment were  selected  for  study  and  two  research  instruments  were  developed 
to  test  the  hypotheses.  A thirty-item,  five-point  rating  scale  was  the 
self  report-self  concept  scale  and  an  eleven-item  picture  story  test  was 
used  to  elicit  material  upon  which  to  base  inferences  about  the  self 
concept . 

The  research  instruments  were  administered  twice;  once  under  con- 
ditions which  the  children  believed  would  be  anonymous  and  again  after 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  their  responses  would  be  Identified. 
The  inferred  self  concept  was  recorded  on  a rating  scale  identical  to  the 
one  used  by  the  subjects  to  make  their  self  report. 

Duplicates  of  the  results  of  the  second  admini strati  on  of  both 
research  Instruments  were  prepared  so  that  a person  examining  the  two 
sets  of  data  could  not  know  which  represented  the  self  report  and  which 
the  inferred  self  concept.  The  teacher  then  studied  each  subject's  rat- 
ing scales  and  selected  the  one  which  she  judged  to  be  the  more  accurate 
reflection  of  the  child  as  she  knew  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 


Introduction 

This  study  tested  the  following  predictive  hypotheses. 

1.  The  self  report  and  the  inferred  self  concept  derived 
from  pupil  picture  story  responses  will  show  little 
correlation  when  each  is  obtained  in  a way  that  pro- 
tects the  anonymity  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Unsigned  pupil  self  reports  will  show  little  correla- 
tion with  signed  self  reports. 

3.  Self  concepts  inferred  from  pupil  picture  stories  when 
confidentiality  was  promised  will  correlate  rather 
highly  with  self  concepts  inferred  from  picture 
stories  when  confidentiality  was  not  promised. 

4.  Signed  pupil  self  reports  and  self  concepts  inferred 
from  pupil  picture  stories  not  held  confidential 
will  show  lower  correlation  than  unsigned  self  re- 
ports and  self  concepts  inferred  from  pupil  picture 
stories  which  were  held  confidential. 

5.  The  pupils'  teacher  will  tend  to  view  the  self  con- 
cept inferred  from  picture  stories  as  more  in  agree- 
ment with  her  own  impressions  of  the  individual  than 
is  his  own  self  report. 


Statistical  Analysis 

Testing  of  the  first  four  hypotheses  called  for  correlation  pro- 
cedures, while  the  fifth  required  the  testing  of  the  significance  of  dif- 
ference between  observed  and  expected  probability.  The  intervals  of  the 
rating  scale  were  assigned  values  1 through  5*  Numbers  I and  2 indicate 
the  positive  end  of  the  continuum,  3 is  the  neutral  degree,  while  4 and  3 
designate  the  negative  side. 
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The  study  was  concerned  with  five  aspects  of  the  self  concept: 

(I)  the  self,  (2)  the  self  in  relation  to  others,  (3)  the  self  as  achiev- 
ing, (4)  the  self  in  school,  and  (5)  the  physical  self.  To  obtain  an  in- 
dividual's score  on  one  of  the  five  aspects,  the  ratings  on  the  six  items 
of  the  scale  which  dealt  with  that  aspect  were  summed.  The  total  thus 
obtained  was  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  pupil's  perception  of  self  in 
that  particular  aspect.  To  test  each  of  the  first  four  hypotheses,  cor- 
relations were  calculated,  aspect  by  aspect,  using  the  product -moment 
formula.*  These  five  correlation  coefficients  are  shown  in  each  of  the 
tables  relating  to  the  first  four  hypotheses.  Also,  in  order  to  obtain 
a sort  of  average  correlation  coefficient  each  of  the  five  correlation 
coefficients  was  transformed  to  Fisher's  z value  through  use  of  a table.* 2 
These  five  z values  were  then  averaged  and  transformed  back  to  a single  r 
which  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  correlation  when  the  individual  coef- 
ficients have  been  placed  on  a scale  which  tends  to  equate  the  units  in 
which  they  are  expressed. 

Hypothesis  I 

Table  2 shows  the  correlation  of  each  aspect  of  the  self  concept 
when  unsigned  self  reports  were  compared  with  the  Inferred  self  concept 
obtained  when  the  pupils  believed  that  their  picture  stories  were  held  In 
confidence. 

*0ulnn  McNemar,  Psychological  Statistics,  second  edition.  New 
York:  Wiley,  1955,  118. 

20uinn  McNemar,  qj.  cit..  384-385. 
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TABLE  2 

CORRELATION  OF  UNSIGNED  SELF  REPORTS  AND  INFERRED  SELF 
CONCEPTS  WHEN  STORIES  WERE  HELD  IN  CONFIDENCE 

N»30 


Aspect  of  Self  Concept 

r 

1.  The  self 

.213 

2.  The  self  In  relation  to  others 

.140 

3.  The  self  as  achieving 

.166 

4.  The  self  In  school 

.312 

5.  The  physical  self 

.359 

Average  Correlation 

.245 

.05  level  of  significance 

.360 

The  table  shows  generally  low  correlations  With  none  exceeding 
the  .360  value  required  for  the  .05  level  of  significance.  To  find  the  av- 
erage correlation,  N*l50  was  used  in  the  computation  since  the  responses 
of  thirty  individuals  in  five  aspects  of  the  self  concept  were  being' 
examined,  thereby  increasing  the  reliability  of  the  obtained  r so  that  a 
value  of  only  .168  is  needed  for  the  .05  level  of  confidence  and  .220  for 
the  .01  level J Converting  the  averaged  z's  back  to  a single  correlation 
value  gave  a result  of  .245.  This  value  is  Significantly  different  from 
zero  at  the  .01  level  of  signi f icance.  Hypothesis  I is  accepted  since  the 
anticipated  low  correlation  did  occur. 

1 Henry  E.  Garrett,  feat, I stj^s  jji  Psy^o 1 9g.y. .and  Educat j 9P . New 
York:  Longmans,  Green,  1958,  201. 
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The  correlations  for  the  unsigned  self  report  and  the  self  report 
administered  six  weeks  later,  which  the  pupils  were  required  to  sign,  are 
presented  In  Table  3. 


TABLE  3 

CORRELATION  OF  UNSIGNED  AND  SIGNED  SELF  REPORTS 

N=30 


Aspect  of  Self  Concept 

r 

1. 

The  self 

.804 

2. 

The  self  In  relation  to  others 

.735 

3. 

The  self  as  achieving 

.718 

4. 

The  self  in  school 

.652 

5. 

The  physical  self 

.763 

Average  Correlation 

.740 

.01  level  of  significance 

.463 

The  correlation  coefficients  show  a fairly  high  degree  of  con- 
sistency between  unsigned  and  signed  self  reports.  A value  of  .463  Is 
significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01  level  of  significance  and  all 
of  the  correlations  are  greater  than  this.  Averaging  the  five  correla- 
tions through  the  r-to-z  transformation  yielded  an  average  r of  .740  and 
this  is  well  above  the  value  which  indicates  the  .01  level  of  significance 
Hypothesis  2,  which  predicted  that  there  would  be  low  correlation  between 
signed  and  unsigned  self  reports  was  not  confirmed;  a low  degree  of  cor- 
relation was  not  observed. 
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■hYjy, thesis  l 

It  was  predicted  that  the  Inferred  self  concept  derived  from  pic- 
ture stories  when  the  pupils  believed  that  their  responses  were  held  in 
confidence  would  be  consistent  with  inferred  self  concepts  derived  when 
the  pupils  knew  that  their  responses  were  not  confidential.  Table  4 pre- 
sents the  correlations. 

TABLE  4 

CORRELATION  OF  INFERRED  SELF  CONCEPT  WHEN  RESPONSES  WERE 
HELD  IN  CONFIDENCE  AND  WHEN  RESPONSES  WERE 
NOT  HELD  IN  CONFIDENCE 

N*30 


Aspect  of  Self  Concept 

r 

1.  The  self 

.775 

2.  The  self  in  relation  to  others 

.791 

3.  The  self  as  achieving 

.605 

4.  The  self  In  school 

.635 

5.  The  physical  self 

.564 

Average  Correlation 

.695 

.01  level  of  significance 

.463 

The  table  reveals  that  there  were  rather  high  correlations.  All 
of  the  coefficients  surpassed  the  .463  limit  necessary  for  acceptance  at 
the  .01  level  of  signi  f icance.  The  average  correlation  computed  through 
the  r-to-z  transformation,  with  N«150,  was  .695  which  was  greater  than 
the  value  required  for  the  .01  level  of  significance.  The  coefficients  bo- 
tween  the  two  inferred  self  concepts  are  on  the  order  of  those  between 
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the  pupils’  two  self  reports;  they  are,  In  fact,  slightly  lower  on  the  av- 
erage. Hypothesis  3 Is  confirmed  since  a fairly  high  correlation  did 
occur. 

Bypothe&i s 4 

This  hypothesis  predicted  that  correlations  Detween  signed  self 
reports  and  self  concepts  Inferred  from  picture  stories  not  held  confi- 
dential would  be  lower  than  correlations  between  unsigned  self  reports 
and  inferred  self  concepts  from  pupil  picture  stories  which  were  held 
confidential.  Table  5 summarizes  the  data. 

TABLE  5 

CORRELATION  OF  SELF  REPORT  AND  INFERRED  SELF  CONCEPT  WHEN 
CONFIDENTIALITY  MAS  GRANTED  AND  WHEN  IT  MAS  NOT 

N-30 


Aspect  of  Self  Concept 

r Under 
Confidential 
Conditions 

r Under 

Nonconfidential 

Conditions 

1.  The  self 

.213 

-.099 

2.  The  self  in  relation  to  others 

.140 

.034 

3.  The  self  as  achieving 

. 16c 

-.037 

4.  The  self  in  school 

.312 

-.019 

5.  The  physical  self 

.359 

-.117 

Average  Correlation 

.245 

-.046 

inspection  of  Table  5 suggests  that  the  r's  obtained  under  the 
two  conditions  differ  rather  markedly.  The  r’s  under  confidential  con- 
ditions are  all  positive  and  above  .140;  whereas  four  of  the  r's  under 
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nonconfidential  conditions  are  negative.  This  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  there  are  pronounced  differences  between  the  correlations  for  each 
individual  aspect  of  the  seif  concept.  However,  when  these  differences 
were  tested  there  were  no  instances  in  which  the  critical  ratio  was  as 
great  as  .196,  the  value  needed  for  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  When 
the  average  correlation  for  all  five  aspects  of  the  self  concept  was  cal- 
culated, through  the  r-to-z  transformation,  the  difference  between  the 
two  correlations  (.245  and  -.046)  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01 
level.  Hypothesis  4 is  confirmed  since  a significant  difference  was  ob- 
served between  the  self  report  and  inferred  self  concept  when  confiden- 
tiality was  not  granted.  In  addition,  the  average  r under  nonconfiden- 
tial conditions  (-.046)  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero,  hence 
it  may  also  be  said  that  the  two  sets  of  results  do  not  have  great 
relationship. 

HygothesUi. 

The  final  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  teacher  would  more  read- 
ily recognize  individual  children  from  their  self  concept  as  inferred  by 
a trained  observer  than  from  their  own  self  report.  The  signed  self  re- 
ports and  the  inferred  self  concept  derived  when  the  pupils  knew  that 
their  stories  were  not  held  confidential  were  used  in  this  phase  of  the 
study . 

This  formula  was  used  to  test  the  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  observed  p and  expected  p. * 


* He ion  Walker  and  J.  Lev,  Statistical  Inference.  New  York: 
Holt,  1953,  67. 
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p - P 

&/  J5L 

o N 

The  teacher's  task  necessitated  thirty  choices  (N»30).  Theoreti- 
cally it  could  be  expected  that,  by  chance,  she  would  select  50  per  cent 
of  the  inferred  self  concepts  and  50  per  cent  of  the  self  reports  (P*.50) 
(0*.50).  The  teacher  actually  chose  the  inferred  self  concept  descrip- 
tions 70  per  cent  of  the  time  (pa. 70).  The  substitutions  in  the  formula 
then  were: 


o 30 


The  resulting  value  was  2.19.  Hence  the  difference  between  p and 
P is  significantly  different  from  zero  between  the  .01  and  .02  levels  of 
significance.The  hypothesis  Is  confirmed  since  the  teacher  did.  In  fact, 
choose  the  inferred  self  concepts  more  often  than  the  self  reports  as  be- 
ing in  agreement  with  her  own  impressions  of  the  individual  pupils. 

jjg-kU-Lts  „?er ived  f rom  Study  of  Average  Scores  on  the 
Sa)f  Report -Self  Concept  Scale 

Examination  of  the  children's  self  ratings  and  the  ratings  made 
by  the  researcher  from  the  inferred  self  concept  reveal  an  ln*>ortant  dif- 
ference. The  signed  and  unsigned  self  reports  are  fairly  highly  corre- 
lated. Similarly,  the  ratings  derived  from  the  inferred  self  concept 
first  under  conditions  of  confidentiality  and  again  under  nonconf identtal 
conditions  show  fairly  high  correlation.  However,  the  results  produced 
by  the  two  methods  do  not  give  the  same  impressions  of  individuals. 

The  points  on  the  rating  scale  were  assigned  values  1 through  5* 
Positions  1 and  2 indicate  the  positive  side,  3 the  neutral,  and  4 and  5 
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the  negative.  Summing  the  ratings  for  the  thirty-item  scale  gave  a total 
score  for  each  pupi I . 

The  average  score  for  unsigned  self  reports  was  59.3*  and  for  the 
signed  self  reports  57*2.  For  the  self  concept  ratings  derived  under 
confidential  conditions  the  average  score  was  85.5*  and  under  nonconfi- 
dential  conditions  the  average  score  was  91.4.  This  indicates  that  the 
children  tended  to  confine  their  ratings  to  the  positive  side  of  the 
scale  while  the  researcher  rated  somewhat  less  positively.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

itolftesU  !, 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  there  would  be  low  correla- 
tion  between  the  self  report  and  the  inferred  self  concept  before  social 
expectancy  was  emphasized.  Statistical  comparison  shows  that  in  this 
study  the  self  report  and  the  inferred  seif  concept,  each  obtained  under 
conditions  of  confidentiality,  did  show  low  correlation.  For  the  five 
aspects  of  self,  correlations  ran  from  .140  to  .359,  none  reached  the 
.361  value  required  for  the  .05  level  of  significance.  The  average  cor- 
relation was  .245  which  is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01 
level  of  significance.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,  was  confirmed  since  a 
low  correlation  was  observed. 

These  results  bear  on  a tenet  of  perceptual  theory  which  asserts 
that  the  self  report  and  the  Inferred  self  concept  do  not  provide  the 
same  understanding  of  the  individual.  Even  when  the  self  report  and  the 
Inferred  self  concept  are  obtained  under  circumstances  which  allow  the 
child  maximum  freedom  to  reflect  his  self  perceptions,  the  two  methods  of 
personality  inquiry  produce  different  impressions  of  the  individual.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  self  report  and  inferred  self  concept  do  not  tap  the 
sane  facets  of  the  individual. 

According  to  theory,  the  self  report  is  influenced  by  factors 
which  make  information  gained  by  this  procedure  open  to  question  as 
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measurement  of  the  self  concept.  It  Is  apparent  that  these  factors  In- 
fluence the  self  report  even  when  the  individual  is  assured  that  his  self 
ratings  cannot  be  traced  to  him,  or  when  he  is  not  aware  of  their  effects 
on  his  self  ratings.  This  supports  the  position  of  Combs  and  Soper  that 
the  self  report  and  the  self  concept  cannot  be  used  interchangeably. 

Since  the  inferred  self  concept  is  derived  from  analysis  of  behavior 
motivated  by  the  person's  own  values  and  the  self  report  Is  a response  to 
external  stimuli  imposed  by  others  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
data  yielded  by  the  two  approaches  would  not  correlate  highly. 

i . • . ■ i.  * ••,**!  '•  * ’ 

ito.teds  ,.2 

This  hypothesis  predicted  that  self  reports  made  when  little 
stress  was  placed  on  social  expectancy  would  show  low  correlation  with 
self  reports  made  after  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  social  expectancy. 
For  this,  unsigned  self  reports  were  correlated  with  signed  self  reports. 
The  data  reveals  fairly  high  correlations  ranging  from  .652  to  .804.  The 
average  correlation  was  .740.  All  correlations  surpass  the  value  needed 
for  acceptance  at  the  .01  level  of  signi f icance.  The  hypothesis  was  re- 
jected since  the  anticipated  low  correlation  did  not  occur. 

According  to  research  reported  In  Chapter  II,  variations  in  the 
self  report  can  be  produced  by  changing  conditions  under  which  the  report 
is  made.  Such  a device  Is  unacceptable  as  a means  of  measuring  the  self 
concept  which  Is  assumed  to  be  relatively  stable  and  unaffected  by  external 
conditions.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  varying  social  expectancy 
would  cause  changes  in  the  self  reports  made  by  the  children  participat- 
ing in  this  experiment.  That  changes  were  not  observed  may  be  due  to 
several  factors. 
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1.  Perhaps  social  expectancy  does  not  affect  the  self  re- 
port. However,  this  seems  unlikely  In  view  of  the  great 
stress  which  our  society  places  on  approval  and  disap- 
proval of  others.  Children  probably  would  report  them- 
selves in  favorable  terms  If  they  recognized  need  to  do 
so. 

2.  It  may  be  that  social  expectancy  was  not  an  important 
factor  in  the  setting  where  the  experiment  was  con- 
ducted. The  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupils 
may  have  been  positive  enough  that  the  children  saw 
little  threat  In  revealing  their  self  perceptions  to 
their  teacher. 

3.  The  experimenter's  efforts  to  emphasize  social  expect- 
ancy may  have  been  insignificant  because  that  factor 
was  already  operating  at  a high  level. 

4.  When  made  In  an  environment  like  the  one  in  which  this 
study  was  conducted  it  is  possible  that  the  self  report 
does  in  fact  have  considerable  stability. 

The  request  for  a self  report  i mposes  a different  kind  of  task  on 
a child  than  does  a request  for  picture  stories.  The  picture  stories  are 
obtained  under  circumstances  which  call  on  the  individual  to  make  inter- 
pretations in  terms  of  his  own  values  and  perceptions,  necessitating  the 
use  of  his  own  inner  resources  to  produce  responses.  Further,  examiner 
and  child  work  In  a one-to-one  relationship  which  allows  the  examiner  to 
judge  the  degree  of  cooperation  he  is  receiving  by  the  child's  behavior. 
The  youngster  either  tells  stories  or  he  does  not  and  if  he  cooperates  his 
behavior  affords  insight  Into  his  private  world. 

Conversely,  the  self  report  does  not  draw  so  heavily  on  the  Indi- 
vidual's inner  resources  and  he  can  withhold  information  he  does  not  wish 
to  make  known.  Further,  the  administration  of  the  self  report  does  not 
provide  much  opportunity  for  the  researcher  to  judge  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion he  is  receiving  from  individuals. 
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The  hypothesis  is  not  supported  by  the  data,  but  this  does  not 
offer  evidence  that  the  self  report,  although  consistent,  allows  relia- 
ble  insight  into  the  self  perceptions  of  children. 

Hypothesis  3 

The  third  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  self  concept  Inferred 
from  picture  stories  under  conditions  of  confidentiality  would  correlate 
highly  with  self  concepts  inferred  from  picture  stories  when  confiden- 
tiality was  not  promised. 

Correlations  for  the  five  aspects  of  self  ranged  from  .546  to 
- 775*  ail  In  excess  of  the  vaiue  needed  for  significance  at  the  .01  level 
of  confidence.  The  average  correlation  was  .695  which  was  significant  at 
the  .01  ievel  of  significance.  The  hypothesis  was  confirmed  since  a rela- 
tively high  correlation  was  found. 

According  to  perceptual  theory,  the  self  concept  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  individual's  most  central  perceptions.  This  perceptual  or- 
ganization is  claimed  to  be  relatively  staoie  and  it  Is  not  subject  to 
change  because  of  varying  external  conditions. 

This  research  demonstrates  the  relative  stability  of  the  self 
concept.  The  experiment  was  designed  to  observe  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  social  expectancy,  on  the  self  concept  as  inferred  by  a 
trained  observer.  The  results  show  reasonable  consistency  between  the 
self  concepts  before  and  after  social  expectancy  was  emphasized.  The 
researcher,  using  material  obtained  under  differing  conditions,  made  rat- 
ings on  the  self  report -self  concept  scale  which  were  in  fairly  high 
agreement.  This  suggests  that  the  self  concept  does,  in  fact,  remain 
stable  when  the  strength  of  this  external  stimulus  is  increased. 
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Hypothesis  4 predicted  that  the  self  report  and  the  inferred  self 
concept  would  show  even  less  correlation  after  emphasis  was  placed  on  so- 
cial expectancy  than  before  emphasizing  social  expectancy.  Comparisons 
were  made  for  two  sets  of  data:  (I)  the  correlation  between  unsigned 

self  reports  and  self  concepts  Inferred  from  picture  stories  when  the 
children  expected  confidentiality;  and  (2)  the  correlation  between  signed 
self  reports  and  inferred  self  concepts  derived  when  the  children  did  not 
expect  confidentiality. 

All  correlations  obtained  under  the  first  condition  were  low  but 
positive  while  under  the  second  condition  four  of  the  five  correlations 
were  slightly  negative.  When  correlations  for  each  single  aspect  of  the 
self  concept  were  studied,  no  differences  were  found  great  enough  to  be 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  However,  when  the  average 
correlations  were  compared  the  difference  was  significant  at  the  .01 
level,  allowing  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis.  The  differences  ob- 
served indicate  that  the  results  produced  when  there  was  little  stress  on 
social  expectancy  do  not  correlate  with  those  produced  when  social  expect- 
ancy was  stressed. 

The  research  design  called  for  experimentally  manipulating  only 
one  factor,  social  expectancy.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  all  self 
reports  and  picture  stories  were  obtained  under  the  same  conditions  ex- 
cept for  the  attempt  to  produce  changes  in  the  youngsters'  responses  by 
varying  the  social  expectancy  factor.  The  impli cation  is  that  differ- 
ences between  the  self  report  and  the  Inferred  seif  concept  did  tend  to 
increase  as  a result  of  placing  greater  stress  on  social  expectancy.  As 
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predicted,  then,  social  expectancy  does  operate  to  produce  differences  in 
understanding  of  the  individual  yielded  by  the  self  report  and  by  the 
self  concept  as  inferred  by  a trained  observer. 

This  research  has  produced  evidence  that  the  self  report  does 
have  some  stability  when  chi ldren  rate  themselves  under  varying  circum- 
stances. The  inferred  self  concept,  also,  was  found  to  be  stable  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  study.  One  factor  suggested  is  that  boys 
and  girls  tended  to  confine  their  self  ratings  to  the  positive  side  of 
the  scale  while  the  researcher's  ratings  were  somewhat  less  positive 
general ly. 

In  an  effort  to  form  some  conclusions  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
youngsters'  self  ratings,  their  cumulative  records  were  studied.  In  sev- 

r 

eral  cases  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  the  self  report  as  reflected  in  self 
ratings  with  the  individual's  school  performance  as  revealed  by  his 
grades  and  teacher  comments.  Some  children  who  reported  themselves  In 
positive  terms  were  not  supported  by  their  school  behavior  over  a period 
of  years. 

Perceptual  theory  asserts  that  the  self  concept  develops  largely 
out  of  perceptions  based  on  the  individual's  experience.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  children  with  mediocre  academic  records 
could  see  themselves  as  positively  as  they  Indicated  on  their  self  re- 
ports. Perhaps  individuals  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  reveal  their  true 
feelings  on  request. 
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ttothesifr  a 

The  fifth  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  teacher  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  participants  In  the  study  would  more  often  recognize 
individuals  by  their  Inferred  self  concepts  than  by  their  own  self 
reports. 

In  twenty-one  cases  (70  per  cent)  the  teacher  accepted  the  rat- 
ings based  on  the  inferred  self  concept  as  agreeing  with  her  own  under- 
standing of  individuals.  In  nine  cases  (30  per  cent)  the  teacher  felt 
that  the  Individual  was  better  revealed  by  his  own  self  report.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  the  researcher's  ratings  of  the  children  were  generally 
less  positive  than  the  pupils'  own  self  reports.  The  teacher's  tendency 
to  accept  the  ratings  prepared  by  the  researcher  suggests  that  she,  also, 
saw  the  children  less  positively  than  they  reported  themselves.  Thus, 
two  adults  studying  children's  behavior  independently  and  by  different 
approaches  arrived  at  understandings  that  agreed  rather  well  and  which 
differed  substantially  from  the  children's  own  self  ratings. 

Perceptual  theorists  believe  that  the  self  report  does  not  fur- 
nish reliable  information  about  an  individual's  self  concept.  From  their 
point  of  view,  the  self  concept  of  one  person  Is  not  directly  available 
to  another  but  it  can  be  inferred  through  observations  of  behavior.  If 
the  self  concept  Is  a relatively  stable  organization  of  a child's  central 
perceptions  which  remains  fairly  stable  regardless  of  external  conditions, 
individuals  who  wish  to  understand  a child  should  be  able  to  come  to  sim- 
ilar understandings  even  though  they  observe  quite  different  samples  of 
behavior.  In  the  present  study,  the  observer  used  a series  of  drawings 
depicting  school  scenes  to  elicit  samplesof  children's  behavior  and  from 
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this  to  rate  them  on  a self  report -self  concept  scale.  The  teacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  as  her  reference  point  her  day-to-day  experiences 
with  the  pupils  In  all  aspects  of  the  school  environment. 

The  fact  that  the  researcher  was  able  to  gain  impressions  of 
youngsters  from  limited  observation  which  generally  were  accepted  by  the 
teacher  who  had  much  more  extensive  opportunity  to  know  the  children  sug- 
gests that  the  self  concept  is  stable  and  that  an  individual  using  the 
perceptual  point  of  view  can  gain  much  additional  and  significant  infor- 
mation about  a child  in  a short  time. 


Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  research  furnish  the  basis  for  several 
conclusions. 

1.  The  data  produced  by  the  study  lends  support  to  the  claim 
that  the  self  report  and  Inferred  self  concept  do  not  fur- 
nish the  same  insight  into  the  personality  of  individuals. 
Even  when  conditions  are  provided  which  should  allow  the 
greatest  freedom  from  threat  and  maximum  opportunity  for 
frankness  the  two  methods  of  observing  people  show  little 
similarity.  Therefore,  the  assertion  that  the  self  report 
and  the  self  concept  are  different  is  substantiated  by 
this  research. 

2.  While  this  research  found  the  self  report  to  be  consistent 
even  though  social  expectancy  was  introduced,  there  is  no 
basis  for  concluding  that  the  self  report  accurately  re- 
flects children's  perceptions  of  self.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  children's  experiences  in  school  did  not  seem  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  the  essentially  positive  views 
of  self  they  reported  leads  to  hesitancy  in  accepting  the 
self  report  as  a measure  of  the  self  concept. 

3.  As  anticipated,  the  inferred  self  concept  was  not  greatly 
influenced  by  social  expectancy.  There  is  some  reason  to 
contend  that  the  inferred  self  concept  provided  more 
realistic  insight  into  individual  perceptions.  First,  the 
researcher's  ratings  were  somewhat  less  positive  than  were 
the  children's  self  reports  and  in  several  cases  the  self 
concept  ratings  were  more  in  line  with  what  would  be 
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expected,  according  to  perceptual  theory,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  self  perceptions  In  light  of  individual  experi- 
ences as  revealed  by  school  records.  Further,  the 
teacher  who  knew  the  children  through  daily  experience 
tended  to  support  the  ratings  made  from  the  inferred  self 
concept  as  generally  in  agreement  with  her  own  view  of 
Individuals.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  inferred  self 
concept  represents  a more  accurate  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  children's  perceptions  of  self  than  do  self  reports. 

4.  Correlations  between  self  report  and  inferred  self  con- 
cept diminished  when  social  expectancy  was  emphasized. 

It  is  apparent  that  external  changes  can  cause  differences 
in  statistical  relationship  between  the  self  report  and 
inferred  self  concept.  However,  the  data  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  a clear-cut  conclusion  about  the  reasons  for 
these  differences. 

5*  The  teacher  recognized  individual  children  mere  often 
from  ratings  made  by  the  researcher  from  inference  than 
from  the  children's  own  self  ratings.  This  suggests  that 
two  adults  having  similar  basis  for  understanding  chil- 
dren, but  using  quite  different  methods  of  studying  be- 
havior, are  likely  to  arrive  at  fairly  similar  Impres- 
sions of  children.  A related  conclusion  is  that  the  pic- 
ture story  approach  offers  a means  of  gaining  information 
about  children  in  a short  time  which  is  as  good  as  knowl- 
edge accumulated  ?wr  a longer  time  through  Informal  as- 
sociation with  children. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Research 
At  best,  this  research  added  only  a modicum  to  the  existing 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  the  self  report  to  the  Inferred  self 
concept.  This  facet  of  psychology  has  barely  attracted  the  attention  of 
researchers.  Much  exploration  remains  before  the  self  report  and  the 
Inferred  self  concept  can  be  properly  understood  as  aids  to  understanding 
children  in  the  school  environment.  Some  suggestions  for  further  re- 
search which  have  come  out  of  this  study  are  presented  here. 

1.  The  present  study  utilized  a self  report-self  concept 
scale  as  a means  of  obtaining  children's  self  Vat in’gs 
and  as  a way  of  communicating  the  inferred  self  con- 
cept . It  is  possible  that  such  a procedure  Introduces 
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an  unknown  amount  of  distortion  which  is  a handicap  for 
the  portrayal  of  the  inferred  self  concept.  The  question 
is:  Can  the  subtle  interplay  of  psychological  factors 

be  adequately  reflected  in  a rating  scale?  Probably  much 
of  the  self  concept  is  lost  when  we  try  to  categorize  Its 
elements  to  make  it  conform  to  a rating  scale.  A replica- 
tion of  the  present  study  using  descriptive  paragraphs, 
instead  of  a rating  scale,  to  reduce  the  self  report  and 
the  inferred  seif  concept  to  common  terms  is  suggested. 

This  approach  would  allow  more  latitude  in  presenting  the 
dynamics  of  the  self  concept  with  seriously  interfering 
with  the  material  contained  in  the  self  report. 

2.  In  Chapter  I,  six  factors  were  presented  which  influence 
the  reliability  of  the  self  report.  The  present  study 
used  one  of  these,  social  expectancy,  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  it  did  influence  the  relationship  of  the  self 
report  the  inrerred  self  concept.  Other  studies  should 
be  undertaken  to  explore  the  degree  to  which  the  remaining 
factors  affect  the  relationship  of  self  report  and  Inferred 
self  concept. 

3.  The  present  study  was  conducted  with  school-age  children. 
There  is  great  possibility  that  the  self  concept  is  a 
useful  reference  point  for  teachers.  However,  before  it 
can  be  fully  utilized  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  self  concept  to  school  grades,  it  would 
be  valuable  to  explore  the  degree  to  which  the  self  re- 
port and  the  inferred  self  concept  are  useful  for  predict- 
ing children's  school  success. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  I 


THE  SELF  REPORT -SELF  CONCEPT  SCALE 


Here  are  thirty  items  that  will  allow  you  to  show  how  you  see 
yourself.  Each  item  is  made  up  of  two  statements  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
line  having  five  positions.  You  are  to  choose  the  one  position  that  best 
shows  how  you  feel  about  yourself  on  each  l*?»e  and  make  a heavy  pencil 
mark  there,  like  this  ( ).  Do  not  mark  more  than  one  place  on  any  one 
line.  If  you  change  your  mind  you  may  erase  and  mark  another  choice. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  and  your  paper  will  probably  be  dif- 
ferent from  anyone  else's.  It  is  best  to  make  up  your  mind  quickly  so 
don’t  spend  too  much  time  on  any  item.  There  is  no  time  limit  but  most 
of  you  should  finish  In  fifteen  minutes  or  less. 

This  practice  item  will  help  you  understand  the  job. 

I'm  friendly.  I*m  not  so  friendly. 

U U Li LI U 

If  you  think  you  are  a friendly  person  you  should  blacken  in  the 
space  to  the  far  left,  but  if  you  think  you  are  not  so  friendly  you  would 
place  your  mark  to  the  far  right.  Of  course  you  may  mark  any  of  the 
other  spaces  if  it  gives  a better  idea  of  how  you  feel  about  yourself  as 
a friendly  person. 


ABOUT  HE 


I.  I'm  good  in  school  work.  I'm  not  good  in  school  work. 

LI LI U LI Q 


2. 

Mostly  1 

have  good  ideas. 

My  ideas 

are  poor. 

U 

n 

...  _ ( ) 

_ L) 

( ) 

3. 

I'm  a worthwhile  person 

• 

I'm  not  a worthwhile  person. 

u 

u 

L „ . .. 

a 

LL 
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4.  I'm  pretty  strong. 

UL 11_ 

5»  Most  people  trust  me. 

u u_ 


11 


11 


I'm  not  too  strong. 

■ U Ll 

Most  people  don't  trust  me. 

u a 


6.  Teachers  like  me  pretty  well. 

Ll L) LL 


Teachers  don't  like  me  too 

much. 

u a 


7.  I can  do  most  things  well. 

Ll L» LL 


8.  I 'm  a happy  person. 

Ll LL. 


UL 


I do  very  few  things  well. 

U LL 


I'm  an  unhappy  person. 

—U LL 


9.  I'm  healthy. 

u (.)  1 1 


!$.  I'm  popular. 

Ll Ll LL 


I'm  not  too  healthy. 

U Ll 


I 'm  not  too  popular. 

n a 


11 . I *m  a good  reader. 

U Ll 


11 


I'm  not  a good  reader. 

_U Ll 


12.  I'm  a hard  worker. 

11 Ll 

13.  I 'm  very  shy. 

11 Ll 


11 


11 


I'm  not  a hard  worker. 

_u a 


I *m  not  shy. 

U Ll 


14.  I don't  get  tired  quickly. 

u Ll L . u 


I get  tired  quickly. 

ii ll 


15.  Other  people  find  me 
interesting. 

11 Ll_ 


11 


I'm  not  too  interesting 
to  others. 

— u a 


18.  I work  well  with  others 
in  school. 

u a., 


n 


I don't  work  well  with 
others  In  school. 

— a a 


17. 

18. 
19. 


I 'm  pretty  brave. 

Ll LL 


LL 


I'm  not  too  brave. 

U LL 


I'm  pretty  smart. 

U Ll 


11 


I'm  not  very  smart. 

U LX 


I'm  not  tall  enough. 

II u 


11 


I 'm  tal I enough. 

11 Li 


do 


20.  Most  people  are  fair  with  me. 


11 


11 


11 


11 


Most  people  are 
unfair  with  me. 

LI 


21.  1 don't  do  so  well  In 

class  discussions. 

U L) 


1± 


22.  I handle  most  of  my 
problems  wel I . 

U Li- 


11 


23.  I'm  a helpful  person. 

n u_ 


11 


I do  well  In  class 
di scussions. 

u u. 


I can't  handle  my  problems 
very  well. 

U LI 


I *m  not  too  helpful . 

u u 


24.  I 'm  good- lookin< 

XJ 


1 


1 


11 


I'm  not  too  good-looking. 

— u a 


25.  Most  people  are  hard  for  me 
to  get  along  with. 

U U LL 


Most  people  are  easy  for  me 
to  get  along  with. 

U LL 


26.  I'm  mostly  happy  In  school. 

u < ) < > 


I 'm  mostly  unhappy 
in  school . 

JU LL 


27.  I can  usually  finish 
what  I start. 


11 


11 


11 


11 


I never  finish 
most  things. 

a 


28.  I *m  proud  of  me. 

U LL 


.LL 


I'm  not  too  proud  of  me. 

LI Li 


29.  I handle  my  body  well 
in  sports  and  games. 

n u 


11 


I don't  handle  my  body  well 
in  sports  and  games. 

U LI 


30.  I'm  not  often  sorry 
for  others. 

U Li_ 


Jl. 


11 


I 'm  often  sorry 
for  others. 

a 
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PICTURE  STORY  TEST 
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APPENDIX  3 


ONE  SUBJECT'S  RESPONSES  TO  THE 
PICTURE  STORY  TEST 


SJffifY  » 


Julie  was  taking  her  little  sister  Mary  to  school.  She  was  thinking 
that  maybe  Mary  wouldn't  be  able  to  find  her  way  around  in  school  or  any- 
thing aid  besides  this  was  going  to  be  her  first  year  In  school.  Well 
Mary  was  thinking  about  her  big  sister.  She  was  thinking  well  Julie  is 
such  a nice  sister,  some  other  sisters  wouldn't  care  whether  or  not  I got 
any  place  or  not.  Well,  I think  1 might  just  as  well  hurry  up  now  and 
get  ready  for  school  or  else  I may  be  late.  They  were  walking  to  school 
and  Julie  spotted  some  other  girls  her  friends  who  were  in  her  room  the 
year  before  and  there  was  June  and  Jackie  Docklin  and  they  said  come  on 
over  Julie  and  walk  to  school  with  us  ana  they  sort  of  made  looks  at  Mary 
that  said  does  she  have  to  come  along.  Julie  said  well  this  is  her  first 
year  at  school  and  I'm  going  to  take  her  to  school  because  she  might  get 
lost.  They  said  oh  what  difference  does  it  make.  Julie  was  thlnklngto 
herself  those  girls  don't  seem  to  understand  anything.  I wonder  what 
they'd  do  if  they  have  little  sisters.  Well  anyway  Julie  just  told  them 
I'm  going  to  take  her  to  school  right  now.  I can  walk  to  school  with  you 
some  other  time.  Ju!:*r  said  *o  her  little  sister  now  don't  you  worry 
Mary,  I ' 11  take  you  to  school  and  make  sure  you  know  the  way.  She  said, 
o'kay,  Julie.  They  got  to  school  just  fine  and  Julie  introduced  Mary  to 
the  teacher  and  she  told  Mary  not  to  worry  that  she'd  be  there  after 
school  to  pick  her  up  and  show  her  the  way  home.  I think  that  Julie  was 
right  not  to  go  along  with  the  other  girls. 


sjsrv-l 

They  were  getting  ready  for  a test  in  John's  room.  There  was  going 
to  be  a test  for  social  studies.  John  was  bending  over  his  books.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  studying  for  social  studies  test,  but  he  wasn't  really. 
He  was  just  thinking  how  much  he  would  love  to  be  out-of-doors,  be  out 
playing  some  place  instead  of  being  here  studying  for  social  studies 
test.  So  he  didn't  study  vary  much  just  sat  there  moping.  The  other 
children  are  all  studying,  and  they  were  getting  along  pretty  much  be- 
cause they  knew  they  had  better  study  because  if  they  didn't  they  might 
not  get  good  grades.  Well,  John  was  there  siltin'  and  mopin',  teacher 
said  o'kay  class  close  your  social  studies  books  and  get  ready  for  the 
social  studies  test.  John  didn't  hardly  even  hear  but  when  he  saw  what 
the  other  kids  were  doing  he  put  his  book  away.  And  so  they  started  on  a 
social  studies  test  and  John  noticed  that  he  didn't  know  anything  about 
anything.  And  so  he  wondered  what  has  happened,  what  did  I know  all 
this,  and  he  started  thinking  of  how  he  hadn't  studied  at  all,  remember- 
ing about  how  he  had  been  thinking  about  being  outdoors.  He  was  sort  of 
ashamed  of  himself  and  when  the  time  came  to  turn  in  the  social  studies 
test  he  had  a blank  paper.  And  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  Miss  Brown  but  I was 
sort  of  mopin'  like  I wasn't  studying  for  it  so  I don't  know  anything." 

And  so  Miss  Brown  said  thanks  for  being  honest  John.  I think  from  now  on 
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you  had  better  study.  To  herself  Hiss  Brown  thought,  I think  John  may  have 
learned  his  lesson,  I hope  so.  This  Isn't  exactly  the  first  time  that 
he's  been  sort  of  moping,  I think  from  now  on  he  may  keep  his  mind  on  the 

subj  ect . 


&&13  2 

Mary  was  sitting  at  her  desk  after  school.  She  hadn't  been  a very 
good  girl  in  school  that  day  she  had  been  pulling  some  children's  hair  in 
front  of  her.  She  pulled  her  pigtails.  Well,  Mary  was  just  sittin' 
there  thinking  my,  1 wonder  why  I did  pull  her  pigtails  anyway.  Well  the 
teacher  came  back  into  the  room  and  she  said  well,  Mary  have  you  thought 
very  much  about  how  you  are  reacting  today  in  school.  Mary  said,  well,  I 
don't  know  1 think  that  I don't  exactly  know.  Weil,  anyway  the  teacher 
was  thinking  about  Mary.  She  thinks  I don't  understand  her  sometimes. 
Sometimes  she  can  be  so  nice  and  everything  but  sometimes  she  can  be  just 
absolutely  a little  demon.  Mary  was  thinking  to  herself  maybe  I shouldn't 
be  pulling  people's  hair  and  everything  but  sometimes  I can't  help  it. 
Sometimes  I can't  control  myself.  That  night  after  she  had  finally  gotten 
home  from  school  she  talked  it  over  with  her  parents.  I think  It  all 
turned  out  alright. 


Slfflry  4 

June  and  Alice  were  talking  to  each  other  and  noticed  that  there  was 
a new  boy  in  school.  His  name  was  Jack  and  they  were  saying  they  weren't 
paying  nuch  attention  and  no  one  was  being  friendly  to  him  or  anything. 
They  noticed  it  and  they  started  snickering  and  they  said,  my,  he  looks 
like  he  just  come  out  of  the  docks  some  place.  Then  some  other  girls 
happened  to  notice  what  was  going  on  and  they  were  saying  what  are  you 
talking  about  him  that  way  for.  Well,  June  said,  doesn't  he  look  that 
way.  No,  he  doesn't  exactly.  He  might  maybe  not  be  used  to  be  dressed 
so  nicely  for  school  or  anything  but  you  don't  have  to  call  him  that. 

Jack  had  ail  the  time  been  listening  to  this  and  now  he  turned  around 
and  he  said,  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  think  about  me.  Maybe  I'm  not 
dressed  as  well  as  1 could  be  but  I try  to  do  It.  I think  now  maybe  you 
taught  me  a lesson  maybe  1 can  dress  better.  June  and  Alice  were  very 
ashamed  and  they  hadn't  known  that  Jack  had  been  listening  very  ciose. 
Jack  said  I hope  they  are  not  always  going  to  be  that  way  at  school.  I 
may  have  a little  bi«  trouble  here.  June  and  Alice  decided  that  they 
might  just  as  well  start  being  nice  to  Jack  and  from  then  on  everything 
went  alright. 


Jack  and  John  were  reading  in  the  library.  Jack  was  getting  ready. 
He  was  going  to  be  playing  in  a baseball  game  after  school  was  out  and 
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this  was  the  last  period  In  school  and  they  were  in  the  library.  Mary 
came  In,  she  was  searching  all  over  for  a book.  Jack  noticed  it  but  he 
just  kept  right  on  reading.  John  noticed  it  too  and  for  a while  lie  did 
the  same  thing.  He  couldn't  keep  his  mind  off  it.  She  just  must  be 
looking  for  something  important,  he  thought.  Mary  came  over  to  the  table 
and  asked,  do  you  know  where  the  history  of  man  is,  she  asked.  Jack 
said,  oh  go  on  and  leave  us  alone.  John  said,  well,  maybe  I can  help  you 
find  it.  Let's  go  on  over  and  look  in  the  card  catalogue.  So  over  they 
went  and  John  helped  her  find  it,  it  was  a fiction  book  and  it  was  comedy 
like,  stories  of  'em  and  he  showed  her  where  to  go,  where  the  fictions 
were  and  so  when  they  v'ere  over  there  they  soon  found  the  ook  and  Mary 
checked  it  out.  John  said  I'm  glad  I helped  you,  Mary.  She  said,  I'm 
glad  too  that  you  did.  Jack  noticed  though  that  they  were  getting  along 
quite  well  and  inside  himself  bethought  i wasn't  very  nice  to  Mary  at  all. 
I guess  I should  have  been  more  helpful.  And  John  was  thinking  at  the 
same  time  that  Jack  should  have  been  more  helpful,  and  so  was  Mary.  From 
now  on  Jack  was  quite  helpful  and  John  and  Mary  got  along  very  well  and 
then  everything  turned  out  fine. 


§ig.ry...& 

Sissy,  sissy,  everyone  was  calling  June  sissy.  They  were  saying  why 
can't  you  ever  do  anything  right,  you're  such  a sissy  sometimes.  You  are 
always  playing  with  dolls.  Why  don't  you  be  more  friendly  and  stop  being 
such  a sissy.  June  was  thinking,  why  does  this  always  have  to  happen  to 
me.  Everyone  calls  me  different  names  and  everything.  Just  then  another 
girl  came  along  and  she  said,  tomboy,  why  do  you  keep  climbing  trees  and 
everything.  Why  don't  you  pay  more  attention  and  be  like  s girt  for  a 
change.  June  wondered  what  was  wrong  with  her  anyway,  nobody  seemed  to 
like  her.  Then  she  began  figuring  out.  She  hadn't  been  very  friendly  to 
the  girls.  Maybe  she  did  things  a little  bit  strange  and  she  never 
joined  in  any  of  the  games,  or  anything.  Well,  she  said  she  was  going  to 
start  being  friendly  and  so  the  next  time  one  girl  came  up  and  called  her 
tomboy,  she  said,  maybe  1 am  a tomboy,  come  on  let's  do  some  things  that 
girls  do  for  a change.  Maybe  you  can  show  me  how  to.  And  the  other  girl 
seem  quite  surprised  and  it  seemed  like  a good  idea  to  find  out  what  June 
could  do.  And  so  the  little  girl  who  was  finding  this  out  name  was  Alice 
and  she  invited  June  to  her  house.  She  found  out  that  June  wasn't  bad  at 
all,  she  was  quite  nice,  really.  And  so  they  turned  out  to  be  quite  good 
friends  and  when  they  got  to  school  the  next  day  Alice  sort  of  spread  it 
around  that  June  wasn't  bad  at  all,  she  was  real  nice.  And  the  other 
girls  started  out  trying  her  and  inviting  her  to  their  house.  In  the  end 
they  all  turned  out  to  be  quite  good  friends. 


Sjgry.1 

Jack  stood  outside  the  door.  He  had  been  bad  in  school,  talking  out 
in  class  and  the  kids  had  been  studying  and  when  he  was  talking  they 
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couldn't  study.  So  the  teacher  sent  him  outside  the  room  and  told  him 
that  when  he  could  be  quiet  he  might  come  back  In.  Jack  was  thinking  to 
himself  I guess  I was  sort  of  noisy  but  what  difference  does  it  make  any- 
way, you've  got  to  be  noisy  sometime.  Inside  the  kids  were  thinking  It's 
too  bad  Jack  can't  keep  quiet  once  In  a while.  It  seems  like  he  never 
seems  to  figure  out  the  right  time  to  be  noisy  anu  the  right  time  to  be 
quiet.  On  the  playground  Jack  was  noisy  and  In  his  room  he  was  noisy 
too.  Jack  began  thinking  again.  He  wondered  what  the  other  kids  were 
thinking  of  him.  In  a way  he  sort  of  had  an  idea  of  what  they  probably 
did  think.  Well,  Jack  thought  to  himself  I had  better  try  being  a little 
quieter  In  the  room.  But  anyway  I can  try  I don't  know  whether  I can  or 
not.  Just  then  the  teacher  came  out  and  said.  Jack  do  you  think  you 
might  be  able  to  be  a little  quieter  in  the  room  now.  He  said,  I don't 
know  but  I sure  will  try.  He  did  try  to  be  quiet  and  maybe  he  wasn't 
quiet  all  the  time  in  the  room  but  he  at  least  tried. 


SlQryJj 

They  were  having  a group  discussion  in  the  room.  There  was  Mary  and 
June  and  Bob  and  Jack.  June  was  going  to  be  the  leader  of  this  discus- 
sion. They  were  studying  about  early  man.  As  they  were  sitting  there 
they  all  had  different  Impressions.  June  was  standing  up  and  was  telling 
about  them  and  trying  to  make  them  understand.  Mary  was  sitting  there 
very  attentively,  listening.  Bob  was  sitting  there  sort  of  listening  but 
Jack  he  was  just  sitting  there  acting  sort  of  grouchy.  He  didn't  want  to 
listen  the  least  bit  and  he  was  saying  oh  why  can't  we  do  things  by  our- 
selves. Why  do  we  have  to  listen?  And  besides  why  do  we  have  to  have  a 
leader  for  a group.  Why  do  we  have  to  have  a girl  for?  He  was  getting 
pretty  disgusted,  didn't  want  to  listen  in  the  least  bit.  June  noticed 
that  he  wasn't  listening,  so  she  said.  Jack  aren't  you  interested?  Jack 
said,  sure  not.  I might  be  interested  if  Bob  were  first  but  a girl. 

June  said,  well  you  don't  have  to  be  that  nasty  about  it.  Jack.'  Some 
girls  aren't  so  bad.  Well,  Jack  said,  I think  all  girls  are  stupid. 

June  then  turned  around  to  him  and  said,  that's  not  very  nice.  If  you 
don't  think  very  nice  about  us  girls  what  do  you  think  we  think  about 
some  of  you  boys.  That  started  Jack  to  thinking,  well  ! don't  think  very 
good  about  «irls  but  I wonder  what  ‘he  girls  think  *bout  me.  They  proba- 
bly think  I'm  some  sort  of  a nut,  and  probably  I am.  Bob  at  that  time 
was  looking  over  at  Jack  and  was  thinking  it's  too  bad  he  can't  be  a lit- 
tle bit  nicer  to  his  classmates.  Sometimes  the  way  he  acts,  quite  nasty 
I agree  with  the  girls.  I might  be  a boy  just  like  he  is  but  not  all 
girls  are  so  bad.  June  was  thinking  that  she  should  try  to  help  Jack 
understand  that  there  wasn't  any  . . . not  all  girls  are  so  bad.  And 
Janey  was  thinking  about  the  same  thing,  except  she  was  thinking  that 
Jack's  quite  nasty.  Jack  then  begins  thinking  to  himself,  he  realized 
the  other  three  weren't  thinking  such  nice  things  about  him.  And  then  he 
stood  up  and  he  apologized,  he  said  I'm  sorry  about  what  I said  about  you 
girls,  maybe  you  are  not  so  bad  after  all. 
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Story  9 

John  came  riding  down  the  street  on  his  bicycle.  He  saw  the  patrol, 
Bob,  at  the  corner.  There  were  cars  coming  and  Bob  made  motions  for  him 
to  stop.  But  Jack  said  I don't  want  to  stop  for  him  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  going  slow  at  that  but  he  wasn't  going  very  slow  at  all.  He  was 
going  a lot  faster  than  he  should  be.  He  saw  a little  girl  In  the  street, 
she  was  just  ahead  of  him,  she  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  too. 

He  tried  to  dodge  her  but  he  almost  missed  her.  He  was  going  so  fast  that 
when  his  bicycis  hit  a bump  just  ahead,  the  bicycle  tipped  over  and  he 
bruised  his  knee.  Bob  came  over  and  said  why  didn't  you  start  slowing 
down  when  I motioned  that  you'd  have  to  stop  anyway,  Jack.  You  shouldn't 
have  been  going  fast,  besides.  If  you  had  been  going  slower  you  wouldn't 
have  had  to  dodge  that  little  girl  so  much.  Well,  said  Jack,  if  she  had 
been  going  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  I wouldn't  have  practically  ran 
into  her.  Well,  Bob  said,  you  know  that  some  little  girls  like  her  don't 
know  so  much  after  traffic  safety,  and  everything.  Once  she  got  here  to 
this  corner  I would  have  warned  her  and  told  her  that  she  should  be  on 
the  right  side,  instead  of  this  side.  Well  Jack  said  maybe  she  is  little 
but  on  the  dumb  side.  Now  Jack  Bob  said  she's  not  dumb.  She  just  doesn't 
know.  O'kay  so  she  doesn't  know.  But  still  she  could  have  kept  out  of 
the  way.  Honestly,  Jack,  Bob  said,  she  couldn't  have  kept  out  of  the 
way.  If  she  had  been  on  the  other  side  then  she  would  have  been  out  of 
the  way,  but  she  couldn't  keep  out  of  your  way,  she  didn't  see  you  coming, 
could  she?  No,  I guess  not.  Jack  said.  She  couldn't  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  way.  Bob  said.  If  she  had  been  on  the  other  side,  well,  she  would 
have  been  on  the  other  side  then  she  would  have  been  out  of  the  way,  but 
she  couldn't  keep  out  of  your  way.  She  didn't  see  you  coming,  could  she. 
Ito,  1 guess  not.  Jack  said.  But  any  way  1 hope  that  she'll  learn  her 
lessons  like  I've  learned  mine  and  not  run  so  fast.  She  probably  has, 

Bob  said.  Well,  1 guess  so.  Bob  was  thinking  to  himself,  too  bad  Jack 
doesn't  understand  some  little  kids  the  way  I do.  Maybe  I don't  under- 
stand there  right  all  the  time  but  at  least  ho  could  try  a little  harder. 
Jack  begins  thinking  to  himself  well,  didn't  know  so  I guess  maybe  every- 
thing will  be  alright.  From  now  on  she'll  probably  know  better  and  I'll 
know  better  and  not  go  so  fast.  So  I think  it  will  probably  be  alright 
from  now  on. 


stag,  JO 

The  fourth  grade  was  learning  their  multiplication  ta  te.  There  were 
two  little  girls  that  were  sitting  there  instead  of  listening  to  what 
their  teacher  was  saying  they  were  talking.  It  was  Mary  and  Alice,  they 
were  whispering.  Can  you  come  over  to  my  house  tonight?  I hope  so.  We 
can  do  lots  of  things.  Just  then  Miss  Brown  said,  Alice,  what  is  6 times 
8?  And  she  said  it's  5b.  No,  Ralph  said,  you  must  not  have  been  listen- 
ing. You  should  know  very  well  that  6 times  8 Is  48,  and  she  said,  who 
can  tell  me  what  7 times  5 Is?  Instantly  Bob  gave  the  right  answer.  But 
right  away  Mary  and  Alice  started  back  to  talking  again.  A little  while 
later  Miss  Brown  asked  Alice  the  same  question.  What  is  6 times  8,  Alice? 
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And  Alice  said  I don't  know.  Have  you  and  Mary  been  talking  again?  She 
said,  yes  ma'am.  Well,  you  know  that  If  you  are  going  to  go  on  talking 
you  are  never  going  to  learn  anything.  Bob  was  sitting  over  there  look- 
ing at  the  two  girls  and  talking.  He  was  saying,  golly  they  are  so  dumb 
sometimes,  to  keep  talking.  They  should  be  listening  to  the  teacher  and 
then  they'd  be  learning  something.  If  they  don't  they  might  stay  dumb  for 
a while,  and  then  get  bad  grades  In  their  tests  and  everything.  Miss 
Brown  was  thinking  that  prouably  she  might  have  to  move  the  girls  and 
change  them  so  that  they  wouldn't  be  sitting  so  close  together.  Because 
she  knew  that  If  she  didn't  change  them  they'd  keep  on  talking  they  might 
not  get  good  grades.  The  same  time  Alice  was  going  to  start  talking  to 
Mary  again  and  Mary  told  her,  be  quiet  and  listen  or  you  will  never  learn 
anything.  And  so  Alice  thought  that  she  might  well  listen  and  if  she 
didn't  have  anyone  to  talk  to  she  would  have  to  listen,  and  so  she  was 
listening  and  the  next  time  that  Miss  Brown  asked  what  6 times  8 was,  she 
knew.  She  thought  I guess  it's  a good  thing  not  to  talk  so  much  when  the 
teacher  Is  explaining  things.  From  now  on  I'm  going  to  listen. 


s.tacv  JJL 

They  were  In  the  cafeteria  eating  their  lunch.  John  knew  that  he 
shouldn't  have  been  bringing  quite  so  much  to  eat  for  lunch.  Now  he  was 
outside,  he  was  eating  his  last  sandwich.  He  had  been  bringing  about  6 
or  8 sandwiches  to  school  with  him  and  he  could  hardly  ever  eat  them.  So 
he'd  give  food  away.  Inside  there  was  a little  girl  and  a little  boy 
that  were  sitting  there.  They  noticed  that  he  had  been  giving  away  sand- 
wiches and  probably  had  been  wasting  food.  At  home  his  mother  was  won- 
dering what  he  did  with  the  food  that  he  took  from  the  icebox.  ''She  knew 
that  he  used  it  for  his  lunch  but  she  wondered  how  he  could  eat  It  all. 
From  time  to  time  there'd  be  a whole  ham  or  something  gone  in  a couple  of 
days.  And  inside  the  room  the  teacher  realized  that  Bob  had  really  been 
eating  too  much.  She  didn't  know  that  he  had  been  giving  away  food  until 
that  day.  When  she  went  In  well,  she  asked  the  girls  and  boys  who  were 
getting  plate  lunches,  how  did  you  get  a sandwich,  we  didn't  have  a sand- 
wich for  a plate  lunch.  They  said.  Bob  gave  it  to  us.  She  said,  oh,  he 
did,  did  he.  You  mean  he's  giving  uis  lunch.  Well,  after  all  he 

had  about  6 sandwiches.  He's  outside  3ating  one  right  now.  So  the 
teacher  went  out  where  Bob  was  standing,  she  said,  why  do  you  bring  so 
much  food  to  school,  If  you're  not  going  to  eat  it,  if  you're  going  to 
give  It  away.  You  are  wasting  the  food.  Well,  maybe  you're  not  wasting 
It  but  you  are  wasting  your  parents  money,  when  they  buy  the  food.  Bob 
was  thinking,  well,  maybe  I shouldn't  bring  so  much  food.  It's  fun, 
though,  it  sort  of  puts  the  center  around  me,  everybody  wants  me  to  give 
them  the  food,  and  everything.  Well,  from  now  on  I'm  not  going  to  bring 
quite  so  many  sandwiches.  I'll  Just  bring  what  I can  eat  myself.  The 
teacher  said  I think  from  now  on.  Bob,  that  you  should  only  bring  what 
you  can  eat  and  don't  bring  any  more.  For  a while  you  should  bring  only 
one  or  two  sandwiches  and  then  if  you  find  that  you  can  eat  more,  then 
bring  more.  But  you  shouldn't  waste  your  parents  money.  Then  the  chil- 
dren were  thinking  that  Bob  shouldn't  be  giving  away  the  food  from  what 
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the  teacher  had  been  telling  them.  They  had  been  studying  in  school  how 
some  people  who  don't  have  anything  to  eat  at  all,  hardly  anyway.  Bob  is 
deciding  from  now  on  he  wasn't  going  to  take  any  more  than  he  could  eat 
from  hone  and  so  he  wouldn't  waste  his  parents  money. 
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